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wo This Issue and the Next 
—~—N ie es 
O SQUARE DEAL Read H. A. Wallaces’ Z z 
rs) ON TAXES tax article on page 3 a’ 
“Vv this week. More facts bearing on the "3 ce 
oe Iowa situation are brought out. July 13 
is the day when farmers are going to try 
to straighten out some of these tangies. - 
Ee = 
i Ft THE TRAIL OF What the big storms 
THE STORM did in northeastern Iowa VC 
is told in a page of pictures on the cover 4 
and in the article on page 6 by A. A. — 
Burger. The middle-west has played in 
a ry hard luck this season so far as wind 
storms go. 
pure salt THE BEST Winners in our auto trip ¢ 
a faa AUTO TRIP contest tell of good places 
@ Barton’s Triple “‘B for a farm family’s vacation, in the let- 
All-Purpose Salt is rec- ters on page 7. More letters next week. 
ommended as best for 
1 pg cet oe oon erst JULY FARM Three Iowa farmers tell Kw 
= removed). Over 99% JOBS about important July jobs 
= Pure Suitable for all for corn belt farmers in the article on 7 oS ye - 
a farm | a. page 8. These items are worth reading Be certain of your brakes: be sure tpt 15" 3 tes : 
| Fare Pamphlet: Presery- every week. that you can _ ay. Se ; 
= : 7 4 - is a matter oO rst impo nce 
2 lete directions. .— KITCHEN ‘The farm woman has a big kecause upon the a tabi ome 
LSE ina Becton dealer near you. HELPS job and needs all the help aang eed f . 
4 Ask him or write us. she can get, mechanical and otherwise. lining depends your safety. a rep 
Zz The Barton Salt On page 10, Miss Wylie tells of mere con- | 
= Company veniences in the kitchen. CHATTERLESS eur 
- Hatchinson, Kansas 7 5 ¢ou 
kf “The Salt Celler of America’ er We are grr to ——— — | A combination of ¥2 cotton and V2 ‘i 
as or \ Z IR space in this column to the dhold eou 
N 7 | Service Bureau editor this week. Folks asbestos. Cotton to absorband ho aes 
« | Who used Vermaway will want to read his the oil; the asbestos for maximum p 
atemont: : wearing qualities. Price perset $1.50, far 
“T am writing you about this Verm- ; 
away that was sold to me to exterminate eae 

L- PURPOSE SALT all corn pests,’’ runs a letter from a tax 
AL Service Bureau member. “It is no good 

at all; it is a damage to the corn, and = C 

the squirrels know just where to go to the 

find the corn, as they can smell it. The WITHOUT WIRE 

ne are just as bad as ever, and Woven of highest grade asbestos. tow 
Ss just about a fourth of a stand . . - 

_of corn less than I ought to have. We Identical with standard Silver Edge tow 

had to replant all of sixty-five acres, and Raybestos except wire is omitted. tax 

I want my money back on the dope, and Price per set $2.00. 

BUY damages. I paid 57 cents a pound for the ” the: 
stuff. If they will not refund, I am go- en tha 
ing to sue.” ’ thick, otherwise same as Raybestos. 

DIRECT This member enclosed a clipping which Sobatubud for heavy-duty service in I 

— ah showed that fifty Linn county, Iowa, hilly f pe Rood fi 

Save 25 to 50% farmers had held an indignation meeting, illy country, or for use on For ive 
complaining that the Vermaway had done Trucks. Price per set $2.25. the 

OU can get a more damage than good. In this state- . 

Ford Battery ment it was indicated that the company Ask your Dealer or Repairman the 
for only $10.50— making Vermaway was taking some steps or write us. ita. 
other cars in pro- to remedy the so-called damage. THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY : 
portion. An un- The Service Bureau received numerous Brid Cc mec 
heard of low price inquiries this spring as to the yalue of ridgeport, Conn. 
because_we sell the product. In each case, we advised The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd. 
direct. You geta the member to use the material with his Peterborough, Ont. 

Quality Battery eyes open, as we were unable to get any Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England & 

that is report from experiment stations or users ™ hace q 
as to the value of the remedy to control + 

Guaranteed For Three Years pests. It was a new product, and except the 

We state this in writing with every bat- for the manufacturers’ claims, no infor- deté 
tery. We assure you longer life, more mation was yore oa ngpre nmeaaped” _ | The 
pep. greater service. Many of our bat- were not in a position to recommend the — a A ath a _ An ATS alee sal ' 
teries have been in use for four years. Our use of the material at the price asked ZU HUUNNNUNUUUNUUNYUUUUUUUUUSUU0OOUUUUUOEUGE AUER ha 
long experience and large production en- for it. | = = 

able us ~ — = proven we peed at Investigation shows that the material | for 

lower price. ou’ll be surprised how we rpm sais =e al ee gen sanee eit po thesagg 

ee ae taciees cersien, “meaaee was s¢ Id thru various agents ae differ ® $31, 

take a chance with a poor or worn out ent prices, and these agents made a lot k 

battery when you can get a guaranteed of statements as to the guarantee of the ee 

‘Longer Life” Battery at such a low price. powder. All of these were oral, and we stat 

Send No Money! find that the manufacturing company did 

Order your Ford battery now, only $10.50. not at any time guarantee Vermaway. pers 

We ship c.0.d. subject to your inspection Foiks who bought this material on such “ 

a ee on, oo a a condition will have to depend on the at q 

cations for ‘ars write us at once, makers of Vermaway for any . refunds t 

No obligation. r that they are looking for. We are advised as an arr half 

“Longer Life” Battery my | that the company is making an exhaus- ae stoe 
. tive investigation of tomplaints, and we ——— 

Dept. W-4, Des Moines, lowa Suggest that if you had any difficulties to b 
with Vermaway, write to the company - o a assu 
and ask them to take care of you. te 

i Wa mle ce Gul see ec et Buy Your Next Lumber Bill at a Big Saving $1.4 
arte of ~ g-cetsnngerae and wou cl a We Quote Cash and Carry or Cc. 0. D. Prices sess 
arly like to hear from anyone who had | 

; good luck using it. f 4 
THE NEXT “Fighting the Farmers’ pers 
| "uh Ceeamen” le the Ge ot Buy The Wheeler Way—Have Money Left 820 
| the leading article next week. It tells of ip : 
the tactics employed by centralizers to To Spend Some Other Day oné 
kill off farmers’ co-operatives. The last | ‘he 
A of the travel articles by Francis A. Flood 
Get an engine Coste will also appear. | alu 
that starts Other sizes | ee 
quickly an up, to,20 xX ry t 
easily every % 4 a 
time— Contents for July 3, 1925 | 2 6 “ ond 
That is so perfectly - | x her 
balanced that it runs ne Per {000 aia 
quietly and smoothly— wa ow gy oor but’ suet ; | 2 xX ft, é 
Thatisthrottlegovemed d ow it Loeaier NOB. S55 svcaudae bees ; man 
vind tee tne eneed Bri ! happ 1 ween seen ee eeeeeeeees < 
eke eens . Is the merger licked? vaseteeseceecs 4 | inc 
job, without wasting fuel. ee eee ORIMATE cscs oe s¥.3s ; \ s arr 
Py * iate 4 YNETCASES wecscccscvccsees 
That’swhat yougetinthis @ ug BAVHUION. oe corns tine se siicsiocas she 5 er lia emar a & rices ove 
new horizontal 1% H. P. Whose department is it? 5 
Cushman, It wili please you and do your work when ‘ ps ee Pee ene 5 di 
you need it. A woman can start it. Send for circular. — and — Me 6S te ss seene ee ss Sai ae 1d1 
1e new Iowa Farm ureau Mes- ' 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 2 cate s s hat 
852 N. 2ist St. Co Rr og sea tata ana , 5x4 Ceiling Per 1000 . $35.00 | Red Cedar Shingles rs 
What the Iowa farmers pay to run * 3 0 
the state—H. A. Wallace........ 3 gx4 V. G. Fir Flooring per (000. . . » 5 
When the storm hit northern Iowa— 
A. A. Burger .. i... 0.ee0eceecees 6 per 1000 . . . 45.00) Plaster Board per 1000 30.00 
> saeieeseeallacapiaabaeipsbiapaneg eciplaatineeontiaic Auto trips for corn belt farmers..... 7 
PET: SOW LOP BO 65. vo5 0 be ccseeeea es 8 
Dairy— 6 inch Drop Siding {x6 Car Siding per 1000 40.00 
Do You Want to a ag aa nag losses = er 1000 35 00 
OE ORINOCO ick oiois oo vc se pice es setts ‘ ees s e s 
IMPROVE YOUR HERD World’s champion living Ayrshire... 13 P Oak Flooring per 1000 25.00 
General— 
UICKLY 9 Hoe profite and loeme®: ... os ss sscces 9 Cedar Posts T foot each iTc 
~ Nebraska state exchange gains...... 8 

RS Steer profits and losses ..........¢. 9 . ° 

Than iet.ue send. you the Story Sweet clover hay troubles ........... 9 Mail Order Promptly Filled 

many are improving their Hearts and is kitch 10 ; 

herds quickly,and why a grade Conveniences in the kitchen ........ 0 

herd may be improved in less SPD MUONS. % <0 <n gab eka annies css’ ess os 15 

time by the introduction of the re sae eehekbesakehews sAns's 17 

Guernsey blood than through : & 

other strains. No obligation. “Sees Ce ee cachtin r 

: e f och o B64 sat eas 
hex nrethesieaines Sant etare 9th and Market, 4 Blocks South of Walnut 
The American Guernsey Cattle Club Old Misery—Hugh Pendexter........ 14 T " phone Me ket 630 DES MOINES, IOWA 
14 Grove Street, Peterboro, New Hampshire Bi ge who didn’t = Jane 
= mind .....+..+6- tteeeeeeeeseeseee LL SI Mn n= 9 ie 
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F THE county millage rate of an Iowa coun- 
I ty is known, it is possible, from pages 104, 
105, 112 and 113 of the 1924 auditor’s 
report, to compute with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy what the farmers and city people of a 
county pay respectively toward running the 
county government. From the 1920 census re- 
ports, it is possible to compute the number of 
farm people and the number of city people in 
each county. Then, by division, the per capita 
tax of farm and city people may be ascertained. 
On this basis, we find that in every county 
the farmers are paying more than the city and 
town people. The total tax bill of city and 
town people is so great because of high local 
taxes that they do not realize how much easier 
they are getting off on county and state taxes 
than the farmers. $ 
In Cherokee county the farmers are paying 
five times as much per capita toward running 
the county government as the city people. Are 
the farmers five times as wealthy on a per cap- 
ita basis? Do they have five times as great an 
income on a per capita basis? 


Details of the Method Here Used 


In order that our readers may understand 
the method here employed, we will go into the 
details of computation for Cherokee county. 





















By 1. A. Wallace 


count the tax paid by moneys and credits or by 
publié utilities. So far as moneys and credits 
are concerned, this tax is negligible, so far as 
most counties are concerned. In Cherokee 
county, for instance, the total. moneys and 
credits tax is only about $23,000, and of this 
only about $5,000 goes to the county. If all the 
moneys and credits tax were credited to town 
people, the situation would not be greatly dif- 
ferent. So far as public utilities are concerned, 
railroads comprise the greater share, and we be- 
lieve that in most counties the greater part of 
the railroad value will be found in the country 
rather than in town. But even tho the amount 





Is the average Iowa farmer worth three 
times as much as the average city resident? 
Is his income three times as great? It 
seems doubtful. Yet the average farmer is 
paying three times as much to run county 
and state government as is the average 
city resident. Sometimes the ratio is even 
higher. The article on this page brings out 
some of the facts on the Iowa tax situation 
in the belief that the main thing needed 
for reform is a widespread knowledge of 




















































































































What Farmers Pay to Run the State 


An Estimate of the Pef Capita Tax Paid by Farmers and City Folks in Iowa 


a lot of town merchandise and moneys and 
eredits, and undervaluing town lots, it could 
be proved that farmers are much richer than 
town people, we still think that the net per eap- 
ita incomes of the farmers is little if any more 
than the net per capita incomes of the town 
people. We are prepared to grant the possi- 
bility of a greater per capita wealth for Iowa 
farmers than for Iowa city people, altho even 
this will take a lot of proving. But granting 
that lowa farmers are more wealthy than town 
people, it is certain to all observers that their 
ineome is decidedly less. It is obvious on the 
face of it, to anyone familiar with Iowa eondi- 
tions, that Iowa farmers should not be paying 
from two to five times as much per capita to- 
ward running the state and county government 
as city people. 

The map gives in the lower figure the amount 
paid per capita by farmers toward running 
the state government, whereas, the upper figure 
is the amount per capita paid by town and 
city people. The method of compilation is the 
same as with the county figures except that the 
state millage levy of 11.5 mills was used for 
each county on the respective adjusted assessed 
valuations. In some of the coal mining coun- 
ties, such as Monroe, where a éonsiderable 
number of miners live outside of the towns 





MM The assessed value of Cherokee county farm present injustices. Farmers will have a and are counted as farmers, the truth of the 
Ili land as adjusted by the state executive council’ _| chance to present their case to the state situation is obseured, altho even when coal 
= @ for the purpose of taxes to be paid in 1925 was executive council when it meets, July 13. miners are counted as farmers and are divided 
= § $31,179,740, and of livestock $2,450,080, Chero- into the farm tax bill, it will be noted that 
‘ = @kee city and town lots were adjusted by the the farmers are still paying 40 per cent more 
= state executive council at $4,763,644 and all of the railroad taxes were credited to the towns per capita toward running the state than are 
= § personal property aside from livestock was put and cities, there still would be a great discrep- the town people. In most of the counties it 
= Bat $1,473,820. Now perhaps a third or even @ ancy between the taxes paid by farm people will be noted that the farmers pay about 3.5 
= Ghalf of this personal property aside from live- and town people toward running the county times as much per capita toward running the 
= B stock was assessed against farmers, — in ni government. The small part which railroad tax- state as do the town people. 
= fjto be more than fair to the town people we wi es play in the Iowa taxation structure may be : . 
= assume that they paid taxes on the entire word, Fw when we understand that valteni fans Procedure of the Executive Council 
= $1,473,820, and will add this in with the as- nish eonsiderably less than 10 per cent of the Tf the state executive council is convinced 
= fisessed value of the town lots and get a total yevenues of the state. that the farmers in Cherokee county, for in- 
= Gof $6,237,464, assessed value of town real and The chief and perhaps the soundest objection stance, are no more wealthy on a per capita 
= personal property, as compared with $33,609,- to our method will be based on the idea that basis than the town people and that they should 
= §§520 as the assessed value of farm real and per- the average farm person is a lot wealthier than yay no more taxes, the necessary procedure 
= ffsonal property. The 23.5 mill county tax of the average town person. People who bring would be as follows: Assuming that Cherokee 
‘2 §Cherokee county, applied to one-fourth of these this objection will say that Cherokee farmers farmers and town people together should con- 
= fvaluations gives $197,620 county tax as paid are five times as wealthy as Cherokee town peo- tribute $100,000 toward the state government, 
= Bby the farmers and $36,674 as paid by the town ple, and that they therefore should pay five and that the relative per capita wealth of 
= fend city people. According to the 1920 census, times as much tax to run the county govern- town and farm people is the same, it would 
= there were 9,150 people in the towns of Chero- ment. We don’t believe this, and we believe seem that the town people, comprising 51.6 
= kee county and 8,610 on the Cherokee county hat a thoro investigation would prove to the per cent of the population, should pay 51.6 per 
= farms. Dividing 8,610 into the $197,620, we contrary. But even tho, by hiding the value of cent of the taxes, which would mean with a 10- 
= @find that the per capita tax paid by ; mill levy that Cherokee county town 
= farmers for running the county values of lots and personal property 
= Beovernment is $22.95, whereas, di- should be raised from $6,237,000 to 
= Bviding 9,150 into the 36,674, we find about $20,500,000, whereas farm and 
= Mthat the per capita tax paid by the livestock values should be eut from 
= town people toward running the $33,600,000 to about $19,500,000. Of 
D = Mcounty government is $4.01. course, Cherokee county is an ex- 
) 2 Town people may raise several treme case, and in many of. the coun- 
= objections to this method of figur- ties the change would not have to be 
1 = ing. First, they will say that a large quite this violent. There is a real 
= @number of the farms are rented and question, however, whether the exee- 
D =@that the taxes of these rented farms 731 utive council, with the best inten- 
= fare being paid by people in town. a tions in the world, -will find it pos- 
= We think that this argument is no ee) ee el ee | ee ae] ee eee ee sible under our antiquated tax sys- 
= . : 648 1013 884 L gig 788 550 836 953 720 8 baa . 
=@eood because ordinarily the renter Fara TTR — hss — brome aaa RRON RARE [REORON cme | 209 tem to make the changes which ought 
= pays the tax sooner or later, even 184 wo | 195 | 224 | 234 | 148 | 219 | 198 | 249 5 to be made if the farmers of Iowa 
= fftho he may not realize it. More- 748 ac Sawaal Rae ce ae Samal hal Basle Eo are to be treated even half-way fair. 
= over, town people who own farms “ice | uso | 206 | iza [soe | usa | uss | 220 | 212 | 205 We don’t believe, however, even un- 
= should have no objections what- Sh - ence —jrrnan— sen poe fom 7 eet ee 580 | Gia der the present system, that the exee- 
= fever if they have to pay a some- 194 | 210 | 181 | 172 | i36 1g | 252 | 169 [fee utive council will care in its equal- 
_ 2 what Siiker tax on their town prop- Mt Rendle Sd OE. v6) aos ization to go on record as believing 
A = Gerty and a smaller tax on their farm that the average Iowa farmer is three 


land. Second, they may say that 
this method “does not take into ac- 
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am 


Upper figure shows tax in dollars per head paid by city residents to sup- 
port state government. Lower figure is what average farmer pays. 


times as wealthy as the average resi- 
dent of Iowa cities, 
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NOT HELP, BUT JUSTICE 


COME of our eastern friends have discovered 

another reason why the farmers should 
abandon the McNary-Haugen bill. The wheat 
erop this year may be so short that there will 
be a very small exportable surplus. If there 
isn’t much wheat to export, why an export cor- 
poration ? 

The folks who present this argument forget 
three things. They forget that even a small 
surplus, if it goes begging on foreign markets, 
ean do a lot of damage to the home price. They 
forget that wheat is not the only commodity on 
which the farmers want the tariff made effec- 
tive ; to the corn belt, protection on pork prod- 
ucts is the main thing. Most of all, they forget 
that what the farmers demand is not emergency 
help, but the recognition of equality for agri- 
eulture. 

If foreign manufactures were for the mo- 
ment in such shape that there was no danger 
of imports, would our friends suggest immedi- 
ate repeal of the tariff? If immigration hap- 
pened to stop from natural causes for a few 
months, would the labor unions suggest abol- 
ishing immigration restrictions? Because we 
have not had a financial panic for some time, 
would our bankers be willing to dismiss the 
Federal Reserve System as unnecessary ? 

So long as other industries receive prefer- 
ential treatment by federal laws, the farmer 
will demand that his needs be given equal con- 
sideration. It is barely possible that wheat 
may not need protection this year, altho pork 
products probably will. What of it? We de- 
mand economic equality, not for this month or 
this season, but for all the years to come. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


VERY so often, some ingenious gentleman 
comes out with a new explanation of the 
cause of farm distress in the years following 
the deflation of 1920. We have been told that 
the cause was farm extravagance, too many au- 
tomobiles, that it was due to the buying of blue 
sky stocks, that the land boom was the trouble. 
Now comes a still more brilliant contribution 
to the collection of arguments presented by 
folks who want to minimize the part of the War 
Administration and of the Federal Reserve 
Board in smashing farm prices. 
This latest argument is that the cause of 
farm distress was.the high sur-tax imposed 
upon folks with large incomes. The sur-tax, 





the gentleman claims, took capital out of pro- 
ductive industry. Hence the farmer’s troubles. 
The large gaps in the argument are readily 
apparent. 


For one thing, national savings and 


national investments abroad have been piling 
up ata huge rate even while the sur-tax on big 
incomes was high. America now has between 
nine and ten billion dollars invested abroad. A 
billion more is going abroad annually. 

There has not been any lack of capital for 
paying enterprises in the United States in the 
last few years, The farmer’s trouble was that 
his industry was not paying, and that capital 
sought other lines of business where returns 
were greater, And the reason why the farmer’s 
business was not paying was that the War 
administration stimulated food production by 
all manner of patriotic appeals, and when the 
war was over, let the farmer hold the sack and 
pay the penalty for the creation of huge sur- 
pluses for which the market had disappeared. 





IS THE MERGER LICKED? 

HE Grain Marketing Company has agreed 

to refrain from selling stock in Illinois un- 
til after July 28. In Indiana, the state securi- 
ties commission has refused to permit the sale 
of stock of the company. The Farm Bureaus 
of Illinois and Indiana were the prime movers 
in these steps to protect the farmers of their 
states. In Nebraska, too, press reports indicate 
that the sale of stock has been discontinued. 

What will happen to the merger after July 
28, the day on which the first business year 
ends? There are three possible outcomes: The 
merging companies may agree to dissolve the 
organization and go back to doing business as 
separate units; the merging companies may 
throw off the co-operative guise and attempt to 
be recognized as a privately owned combination 
of grain firms; or, they may make another ef- 
fort to sell stock to farmers and to carry thru 
the original plans. About this last course, if it 
is adopted, Secretary Jardine may have some- 
thing to say. The chances are that the com- 
pany will not be able to qualify as a co-opera- 
tive under the Capper-Volstead act. 

Meanwhile plans for genuine co-operative ef- 
fort are going forward. The farmers’ elevators 
of Iowa and Illinois are making progress with 
their plans for entering the terminals. The 
soft wheat section of Illinois which is not being 
served by farmers’ elevators may be taken into 
the Indiana wheat pool. Closer relations be- 
tween the general farm organizations, the farm- 
ers’ elevators and the grain pools hold out 
promise for aggressive and concerted action. 

If the Grain Marketing Company goes out 
of existence on July 28, these ventures will be 
greatly aided. One of the evil consequences 
of the attempt to put over the merger on corn 
belt farmers has been the distraction of farm 
attention from real co-operative work. As soon 
as the company is dissolved, or compelled to 
discard its co-operative label, there will be 
more chance to make real progress in the de- 
velopment of marketing organizations con- 
trolled by the farmers and designed to serve 
them. 





COUNTY AGENTS IN DENMARK 


HEY have had county agents in Denmark 

for nearly one hundred years. Today, in 
some counties, they have several county agents, 
one of whom may be a dairy expert, another a 
hog expert, and another an expert in the pro- 
duction of field crops. These county agents in 
practically all of their activities, are directly 
responsible to the farmers of the county, who 
take great interest in mapping out a program 
of work. In addition to the county agents there 
are well trained scientifie men at the Danish 
Agricultural College, who come out to the coun- 
ties when problems arise which the local coun- 
ty agents find difficult to solve. 

The system is very much like ours, but men 
who have been familiar by contact with both 
systems say that the Danes have put far more 
life into theirs because they have so decentral- 
ized the authority that the individual counties 


feel completely responsible for the activities of 
the county agents, and also in the main for fi- 
nancing them. In Iowa, our extension depart- 
ment has made a strong effort to get the dif- 
ferent counties interested in mapping out their 
own programs. In a number of counties this 
interest has been splendid, but in some the pro- 
grams have been suggested by the extension 
people and the farmers of the county have not 
done any vital thinking about their own prob- 
lems. 

We are convinced that community co-opera- 
tive endeavor and community social life are go- 
ing to grow in the corn belt, and that as.they 
grow the farmers of each county will take great 
pride in directing the activities of their county 
agent. Our American county agent is at his 
best when, as in Denmark, he is a technical ex- 
pert, serving the farmers of the county as a 
super-intelligent hired man. Unfortunately, 
some county agents are in counties where their 
chief function is to carry out orders handed 
down to them from higher up. This is not the 
fault of the county agent so much as it is of the 
farmers who are failing to take a vigorous in- 
terest in making the county agent serve their 
community problems. We trust that when our 
county agent system is as old as Denmark’s 
that it will be as vital, as decentralized, and as 
responsive to the needs of the local community, 


MATCHING WHEREASES 
ACK at the meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, some weeks 
ago, a representative of the oleomargarine folas 
introduced a resolution like this: 

‘*Whereas, beef fat, pork fat, cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil, cocoanut oil, milk, salt and butter 
are wholesome and nutritious foodstuffs 
which are eaten in one form or another every 
day; and, 

‘“Whereas, the combination of one or more 
of these fats or oils with milk in imitation or 
semblance of butter, is known as oleomarga- 
rine ; and, 

‘‘Whereas, there are many poor people 
who are not able to buy a more expensive: pal- 
atable spread for their bread than oleomar- 
garine; and, 

‘Whereas, there are about $50,000,000 in- 
vested in this industry, which produces about 
250,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine per 
annum ; 

‘Resolved, that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America deprecates the 
passage of laws and the efforts to pass laws 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine, prohibiting the use of either one or 
more of the wholesome foodstuffs used in the 
manufacture of it, taxing it, and taxing mer- 
chants who buy and sell it.”’ 

The National Dairy Union thereupon intro- 
duced a companion résolution. It read: 

‘¢Whereas, silver, copper, nickel and tin are 
substantial and useful metals used in one form 
or another every day; and, 

‘‘ Whereas, the combination of one or more 
of these metals in imitation or semblance of 
money is known as counterfeit; and, 

‘‘Whereas, there are many poor people who 
are not able to secure a sufficient quantity of 
real money for their daily needs; and, 

‘‘Whereas, there are many millions of dol 
lars invested in the industry of mining and 
smelting these metals, producing an adequate 
supply for all needs; 

‘‘Resolved, that the Chamber of Commerc 
of the United States of America deprecates 
the passage of laws and efforts to pass laws 
prohibiting the manufacture and use of cout 
terfeit money made from these useful and valw- 
able metals, prohibiting the use of either one 
or more of these metals in the manufacture of 
counterfeit money; taxing it, and taxing mé 
chants who accept or disburse it.”’ 

The oleomargarine resolution did not pass. 
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REVOLUTION 


NLY the revolutions of the past are respect- 
*~ able. It took a good many years to give 
the American revolution of 1776 standing 
among people of conservative views. Elderly 
refugees in Nova Scotia up well into the nine- 
teenth century were accustomed to refer scorn- 


fully to the nest of the scoundrels and radicals ~ 


to the south of them. Respectable Englishmen 


of the time were horrified, not so much at the 
political revolution, but at the economic revolu- 
tion that went with it. Only the greater shock 
of the French revolution, coming a few years 
later, made the American revolution seem an 
offense relatively mild. 

We think sometimes of the American revolu- 
tion as being the united uprising of three mil- 
lion patriots against foreign tyranny. It was, 
of course, nothing of the sort. It was a radical 
movement, supported by the farmers, the small 
tradesmen, the under-dogs of the economic 
world of the time. It has been estimated that 
a third of the population, and this the most 
wealthy third, were opposed to the movement. 
from the start. Many of these had their estates 
confiscated and were sent into exile. 

In the north and in the middle states, the 
great impulse toward revolution came from the 
men of the backwoods who wanted to go far- 
ther west into the Indian lands and were re- 
strained by royal decree; from the farmers, 
who suffered from high taxes, a low price level, 
and unsatisfactory relations with the money 
lenders and merchants of the towns; from the 
smaller class of tradesmen who thought that 
economic advantages were unfairly given to the 
bigger traders. In the southern states,-many 
big land owners sided with the revolution, altho 
only in the last years of the struggle that led up 
to the Declaration. Some of these men had a 
double motive. Conscious of their own ability 
in the political field, they disliked to receive 
orders from overseas. Many were big investors 
in western lands and wanted to see the Indian 
country opened up for settlement. 

These were the economic motives. Of the 
motives that lie on a different plane, no better 
case can be made for the Revolution than to 
quote the words of the political idealist who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence and 
who there said: 

‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That when- 
ever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
a new Government, laying its foundations on 
such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their Safety and Happiness.’’ 

It is easy to see how distastefrl both the 
economie and the political phases of the Revo- 
lution would be to the conservatives of the day. 
It was an overturning of society for the bene- 
fit of.the poor and the dispossessed. It was a 
recreation of political government on a new 
and, to the conservatives, horrifying basis. 
“‘That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the Right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it.’’ This 
was radicalism indeed. So was the proposal 
that the sole purpose of government is to pro- 
vide security and happiness for the average 
citizen. 

The American revolution of 1776 was there- 
fore both a social revolution and a civil war. 
Tt was a declaration by the under-dogs in the 
economic world that the worth of any political 
and economic system was to be judged by its 


results; and that these results were to be mea- 
sured, not in terms of the wealth of the coun- 
try, but in terms of the welfare of the indi- 
vidual citizen. This was radicalism then; some 
people would term it radicalism today. The 
American revolution started in 1776, but it is 
not yet over. 





SHIPS AND FARMERS 


UDGING from the number of press stories 

on the need of ship subsidy, that issue is 
being pumped up for presentation to the next 
session of congress. We shall then behold the 
amusing spectacle of most of the politicians 
and newspapers who cried out with horror at 
the prospect of the ‘‘MeNary-Haugen subsidy”’ 
moving heaven and earth to put across a dona- 
tion of public money to ship owners. 

The particular joke in the situation is that 
the MeNary-Haugen bill did not eall for a sub- 
sidy at all. It called for a loan which was to 
be repaid. The operating expenses of the export 
corporation were to be paid by the farmers. 
The ship subsidy plan, on the other hand, calls 
for a flat gift of publie funds with no provision 
for repayment. Is it possible that the motto 
of some commercial groups is, ‘‘ Millions for 
ship owners, but not one cent for agriculture ?”’ 





A FAIR BREAK FOR THE EXPORT 
PLAN 


"THE Kansas Farm Bureau, in presenting 

‘the American Farm Bureau’s legislative 
questionnaire to its members has shown good 
judgment in revising it considerably. It has 
moved the question on the export corporation 
up to the head of the list of questions and has 
cut out the ambiguous wording to which we 
called attention a few weeks ago. Now the 
question reads: 

‘Do you favor legislation providing a gov- 
ernment export corporation for the purpose of 
taking care of the exportable surplus in such 
a manner as to enable the farmer to take the 
same advantage of the protective tariff as other 
industries do?”’ 

This is clear enough. We hope other state 
federations will revise the question in the same 
way when they come to submit the referendum 
to their memberships. 





WHOSE DEPARTMENT IS IT? 


WE LEARN from the New York Evening 

Post that the farm bloc had too much 
influence with the Department of Agriculture 
during the regime of Secretary Wallace. IJn- 
fluence in that quarter, we gather, should be 
exerted solely by the commercial bloe. After 
all, the Post seems to say, why should the De- 
partment of Agriculture take an interest in 
farm affairs or express any sympathy with 
farm views? The editorial which makes the 
usual free use of misleading references to 
‘‘price-fixing schemes’’ and ‘‘subsidies,’’ fol- 
lows: 

‘‘During the regime of Seeretary Wallace the 
Department of Agriculture went over boots 
and baggage to the price-fixing theories of the 
farming northwest. The McNary-Haugen bill 
was to all intents and purposes drafted in the 
department. Secretary Hoover opposed the 
Wallace policy in this respect, and it was 
frowned upon by the administration, but Sec- 
retary Wallace went his way, determined that 
the farmer must have a subsidy. Following 
the death of Wallace, Secretary Jardine, known 
foe of valorization in all its forms, entered the 
cabinet. As a member of the president’s Agri- 
cultural Commission, he had clashed with some 
of the department’s bureaucrats. It was pre- 
dicted they would begin their departure as he 
came in. ‘The prediction is coming true. One 
resignation went in on March 5. Another was 
received last week. Charles J. Brand, market- 
ing specialist and supporter of the Wallace 


policies, has asked to be relieved. It is just as 
well, since he helped draft the price-fixing bill. 
Other changes in personnel are expected. They 
should come. The farm bloc spirit has been 
rather too rampant in the department for some 
years.”’ 

This is the attitude of a good many eastern 
journals. They seem convinced that Secretary 
Jardine is going to play the game of eastern 
commercial interests and forget the farmers. 
We think they are likely to be fooled. Un- 
doubtedly, however, this attitude of the eastern 
press handicaps the secretary seriously in win- 
ning the confidence of the farmers. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


There is a fascination about mountain climb- 
ing which I can’t resist. Back of this cottage 
the rocks and gravel rise at an angle of about 
45 degrees. The horizon as seen from the eot- 
tage is about 1,000 feet higher in altitude, but 
only about half a mile away in an air line. 
There are a dozen different ways to reach that 
horizon, and I think I have tried them all. 
Some ways you can go up most of the way un- 
der the shade of pine and spruce trees. Other 
ways you clamber over rocks as big as a house 
or scratch thru briers, and in still others you 
follow gullies with sides high enough to shut 
off most of the sun. Generally, some of the 
women or children at the cottage below are 
watching you climb, which adds greatly to the 
enjoyment. Sometimes I wonder how much 
exertion any of us would put forth if it were 
not for people either watching or dependent 
upon us. At any rate, it is good fun to clam- 
her up a mountain side and every five or ten 
minutes ‘‘ Hoo-Hoo!’’ to the people below. You 
start full of energy, but after a little while you 
find it necessary either to go very slowly or 
else climb a minute and rest a minute. Finally 
you come to what is the horizon of the people 
in the cottage below, but you have a new hori- 
zon, You look at them a moment or two and 
then, in two steps, are in a new world with 
which the cottage is not in the slightest con- 
cerned. It is a beautiful aspen forest, and you 
climb thru the trees to your new horizon and 
suddenly there looms ahead of you still another 
a mile above you and four or five miles dis- 
tant in an air line. I have not yet had the am- 
bition this year to challenge this last horizon. 

The greatest fascination of mountain climb- 
ing to me is reaching the next horizon. Each 
time I reach a new horizon, I have a momen- 
tary feeling of light exhilaration, as tho I had 
reached a world where I could fly or do some 
other startling new thing, but in a few min- 
utes I feel the same as usual, and begin to won- 
der how long it will take me to reach the next 
thin line where the sky meets rock. The prob- 


_ lems of human living are infinitely more com- 


plex than mountain climbing, but singularly 
like them. There are time horizons. If we can 
only push thru corn cultivating by the Fourth 
of July; and then when we have reached that 
horizon, we push on to cutting oats or making 
hay. In the field of general farm problems we 
push forward to organizing local co-operatives 
and then terminal co-operatives, and then find 
that we are just starting. 

In living as in mountain climbing, there are 
myriad points of view. When you have 
reached a certain horizon you know that the 
world is a lot different to you than it is to the 
people in the valley below. You can see nearly 
all that they can see and a lot more besides. 
You realize also that you can not blame them 
for their lack of vision. They can not see what 
you can see until they climb up and sit beside 
you. Then perhaps you ean go on together to 
conquer a new horizon or else decide that the 
ouiet living in the valley below is best after 
all. But, whatever you finally do, the climb 
and the hot exertion have been worth while. 

H. A. WALLACE, 
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When the Storm Hit Sarde Iowa 


Tornadoes, Hail Storms and Flood Cripple Northeastern Towa 


INCE the drouth was broken on June 1, 
S the northeastern section of Iowa has been 

visited by some of the most destructive 
tornadoes, hail storms and floods experienced 
in many years. The first of these was a tor- 
nado which swept across several counties, tak- 
ing in its path hundreds of silos and windmills, 
and countless numbers of barns and smaller 
buildings in Grundy, Blackhawk, Butler and 
Bremer counties, as well as in the counties to 
the north and east of this section. There was 
searcely a farm which lay in the main path of 
this wind storm that did not suffer heavy de- 
struction of property as well as 


By A. A. Burger 


storm, the loss of livestock was comparatively 
small. Most of the animals, at the time the 
storm struck, were out on pasture. 

The first place where the real force of the 
storm seemed to strike was the Louis Bauer 
farm. At this place the roof of the barn was 
crushed in by the terrifie foree of the wind. 
Two fine chicken houses, a hog house, the 
garage and the cattle shed were destroyed and 
scattered about the place. The fine grove 
was shattered, limbs and trees twisted or torn 


snapped off. Traveling in a northeasterly di- 
rection, the cyclone next took the two large 
barns, hog house and machine shed on the 
Charles Gabe farm. It was here that the storm 
played a peculiar prank. Six horses were 
standing in the“barn that was blown away, yet 
all of these animals but one escaped without 
a seratech—truly a miracle in the face of the 

destruction that was evident on every side. 
Fred Lageschulte, with his wife and family 
of five children, were huddled up in the cellar 
of his home, while the storm took one hundred 
and thirty-seven evergreens planted by his 
father, twisted the house over 





the loss of a great many trees in 
the orchards, groves and wind- 
breaks, 

On the L. D. Brown farm, 
west of Cedar Falls, practically 
the entire orchard was de- 
stroyed, beautiful evergreens in 
the lawn were torn up by the 
roots and the roof was practical- 
ly all torn from the barn. About 
a mile to the north of this place, 
on the Morgan farm, a windmill 
and a silo went down, while the 
beautiful grove which has been 
made famous by the Benson 
Dairy pienic for so many years, 
was practically ruined. Sturdy 
oaks that had adorned the lawn 
for over fifty years, were snapped off like 
brittle pine. At Dike, Jens Theussen came 
home to find his barn and silo gone. At Janes- 
ville, one silo and a part of the $10,000 barn 
of W. B. Loveland (which was recently shown 
in Wallaces’ Farmer) were blown down. The 
damage on this place alone will amount to more 
than $3,000. The barn only was covered by 
insurance. Thruout this entire section of the 
state, there are hundreds of similar losses, 
which will run into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for this locality alone. It was for- 
tunate that no more houses were destroyed, 
and that there were no more fatalities than 
the one reported at Dike. 


What the Storm Did in Bremer County 


Following the storm outlined above, on Tues- 
day, June 2, a eyclone swept the country to 
the northeast of Waverly, in Bremer county. 
The territory of destruction in this storm was 
not so large, and the total loss was not so great, 
but in the section where the 


The pile in front is what was left of the silo on the place farme 
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their heads, and razed the east 
wing of the bie barn as well as 
the silo. Mr. Lageschulte has 
already received $3,500. in in- 
surance, but the total loss he 
has sustained will probably run 
somewhere between $4,000 and 
$5,000. Carl Pries and William 
Korthe both suffered severe 
ldsses, as practically every one 
of the buildings on their farms 
with the exception of the houses, 
was destroyed, 

On the C. F. Ducker farm, 
tenanted by Martin Hoelchen, 





‘ 
up by the roots. At the Paul Klinek place, 
just across the road, the damage was slight. 
Shingles were torn off the barn and the ma- 
chine shed moved a few inches. 

On the Hoover estate, occupied by G. G. 
Mabb, the loss was almost complete. The shin- 
gles were blown from the house and every- 
thing inside was drenched with rain; windows 
were broken and considerable damage was done 
to the furniture. A comparatively new dairy 
barn, 30 by 40 feet in size, was completely 
wrecked, as was also another large barn. Mr. 
Mabb had just begun the construction of an- 
other dairy barn, and the floor and the lum- 
ber for this were completely carried away and 
broken, 

The hog house, machine sheds and the ce- 
ment stave silo, as well as all of the other small- 
er buildings on the place, with the exception 
of the corn crib, which was badly twisted, were 
a more complete loss than tho they had been 
destroyed by fire. The windmill was a mass 


d by G. G. Mabb. 


the loss appeared to be almost 
a complete one. Only the home 
was still standing, and even that 
was badly wrecked. Viewing the farmstead 
from what had been the grove before the storm 
struck it, the whole layout of buildings, ma- 
chinery and farm equipment of every kind, 
was scattered about in a hopeless tangle of 
lumber and trees and splintered trash. It took 
days to clean up this farm—as a matter of 
fact, it is by no means cleaned up yet, but 
the work of rebuilding is going forward. In 
all of the storm, the crops that were growing 
adjacent to the ruined farmsteads, are unin- 
jured, and at the time this is being written, 
work is- progressing in the fields, to the on- 
looker, at least, as tho nothing had ever hap- 
pened. 


Wonderful Spirit of Neighborliness 


Everywhere there was a wonderful spirit of 
neighborliness displayed. Neighbors and town 
people alike were prompt to offer their serv- 
ices, and hy Wednesday noon the work of 
cleaning up the debris was well organized and 

everything done that could be 





storm was the most severe, 
the loss on many of the farms 
can scarcely be estimated, since 
practically the entire farm- 
stead was swept away. We 
ean arrive at a better appreci- 
ation of the situation if we 
will attempt to place ourselves 
in the position of overlooking 
our own homes and farms and 
and then thinking how they 
might look with the buildings, 
the trees, and the machinery 
either partially or completely 
wrecked and strewn in frag- 
ments over the adjoining coun- 
try—the work of a lifetime 
all swept away in the space 
of a few minutes. In time, 
the buildings can be rebuilt, but the groves 
and the orchards and the windbreaks that 
were so carefully planted in order that the 
children of this generation might enjoy them, 
can be replaced only by the lapse of time. 

But, after ali, it was one of the fortunate 
things that while the storm in some cases de- 
stroyed every single building, it did not, in a 
single instance, take the house from the foun- 
dation, tho many were moved or twisted, or 
the roof either partly or completely torn away. 
This freak of nature—or the hand of a kind 
providence—accounts for the fact that no lives 
were lost. Considering the violence of the 


‘ * done to make it possible for the 
stricken families to go ahead 
with the regular field work, 
Organizations representing the 
churches and the community 
continued with their assistance 
—helping in any manner they 
could, and in several instances 
they kept workmen on the job 
until much of the wreckage 
had either been arranged in 
piles or removed from the 
fields, so that at least all of 
the growing crops could be 
taken care of. 

On practically every farm 











A view from the foundation of the barn across the grove on the Martin Hoelchen farm, 


of twisted steel. On this place, the loss in live- 
stock was greater than on any of the other 
farms hit by the storm. Two cows were found 
with 2x4’s driven practically thru thtir bod- 
ies. In addition to this, three other cows, one 
horse and a number of hogs were killed. The 
young chickens on the place were practically a 
total loss. 

“The Irving Arns farm was the next to be 
visited. Here the windmill was blown over, the 
cattle shed was riddled, a brooder house was 
destroyed, and the large barn was moved off 
the foundation. Over a hundred trees in the 
grove or windbreak were either uprooted or 


in the district visited by the 
cyclone, the work of rebuild- 
ing has already been well 
started. The financial loss sustained by the 
unfortunate farmers whose places were hit by 
the storm will be a heavy burden, but the build- 
ings, of course, ean be replaced in time. It 
will be many years, however, before these 
homesteads will cease to show the scars of the 
ruin which was wrought, and it will take years 
of time to grow the orchards, shade trees ané 
windbreaks. Thruout all of the gloom an@ 
the disappointment that came with the storm, 
a spirit of determination and new hope is coil 
ing back, and, bad as the losses were, the 
stricken people are thankful that there was n0 
loss of life. 
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AUTO TRIPS FOR CORN BELT FARMERS 





Farmer Readers Tell of Experiences in Dozen Different States 


ERE are suggestions from readers that 

H should help in planning a vacation. For 

instance, if you.are thinking of a trip 

to the Yellowstone, read what Winifred Walden 
has to say about it. She writes: 


Yellowstone Park Trip 


On our trip west, in the summer of 1922, 
Yellowstone Park was the most distant place 
visited. Our route, irregular at first, straight- 
ened out in western Nebraska, where we struck 
the Lincoln Highway for Cheyenne. For one 
alive to the interest of this old range country, 
gradually changing to farms, there is something 
to be seen and felt here. 

At Cheyenne we turned north on the Yellow- 
stone Highway, entering the real west. Other 
roads were almost none, the country bare and 
broken, blazing hot in the sun, cool in the shade 
—if one found any. 

At Casper is a big oil refinery, and near are 
the noted Teapot Dome and hundreds of oil 
wells in the Salt Creek and Big Muddy fields. 
Beyond the little old plains towns of Shoshoni 
-—the route is Thermopolis now, I think—thru 
For wonder and beauty, 
few roads ean equal a canyon road. 

Thermopolis lies in the sun by the Big Horn 
river, where are the remarkable and beautiful 
hot sulphur springs, considered curative by 
the Indians long before the white man’s time. 
The irrigated farms of the Big Horn valley 
are worth seeing. 

Beyond Cody, which was founded by Buffalo 
Bill, are Shoshone canyon and the dam, the 
second highest in the world. The road for 
eight miles has been blasted from the solid rock 
of Rattlesnake mountain. The scenery here can 
hardly be surpassed. In visiting the park, be 
sure to pass once over the fifty-five-mile Cody 
road to the east entrance. In the Shoshone na- 
tional forest reserve, the country gradually be- 
comes timbered, poplar giving way to ever- 
green, The mountains are on either side of the 
forest avenue, and in one’s ear the almost con- 
tinuous music of the water. 

In the reserve we saw for the first time a 
ranger’s cabin, log built, sturdy, commodious, 
with the flag before it. To my mind, the great 



























































































































































Chimney Rock, Shoshone National Forest Reserve, 
Wyoming. 


figure of romance in the west is no longer the 
cowboy, but the ranger. Pleasant enough may 
be his life in the summer: when the trails are 
open and the road alive with tourists, but what 
of it when the snows come? He alone is the 
strong hand of Uncle Sam’s long arm of law 
and order reaching into this wilderness. 

The park entrance? No gateway; no fence; 
a ranger’s cottage; a man to take your name, 
number and seven dollars and a half; give you 
your pass and the rules, few and sensible; and 
over two million acres are your own, forest and 
mountain, lake and river, waterfall and geyser. 
If you are ever to experience the ‘‘great Amer- 
ican thrill,’’ this is a good place for it. Go at 
your own pace, within speed limits, choose your 
own camp site, take the trout from the Yellow- 
stone, use your camera, drink the mountain 
water. If the rum runner’s patrons could once 
taste it, they might know what a good drink is. 

In writing, one ean do little except point to 
this or that in the universe of beauty and won- 
der—Dunraven pass on Mount Washburn’s 
great shoulder, the ‘‘ white thunder’’, of the Up- 
per Falls,’’ the Grand Canyon, Old Faithful, 
Morning Glory pool, the Great Divide, the chill 
beauty of Yellowstone lake. 

The great figure eight road is excellent. The 
park has no railroad and very few buildings, 
is not artificial nor commercialized, but is na- 
ture’s own, made accessible to its lease-holders, 





On this page several of our readers tell 
what they would say if they were asked to 
recommend an auto trip for a friend this 
year. In answering the question, they make 
use of their own personal experiences on 
trips all the way from northern Wisconsin 
to the Yellowstone. The rest of the prize 
winning letters will be published in a week 
or two. 

The prize winners in the contest are: 
First, Winifred Walden, of Mount Zion, 
Iowa; second, Mrs. E. R. Henson, of Ames, 
Iowa; third, Mrs. E. R. Newlin, of Viola, 
Iowa; fourth, Jeannette Stanley, of Salem, 
Iowa, Route 1; fifth, Mrs. A. L. Eitel, of 
Hawkeye, Iowa. 

What’s the matter with the men, we 
wonder? Perhaps they were too busy with 
their driving on these trips to enjoy the 
scenery. 











the American people here. Supplies are neces- 
sarily higher here; it pays to bring in a fair 
food supply yourself. 

Ve went back to Cheyenne and on to Den- 
ver, on the way enjoying a round-up at Fort 
Collins and passing thru Estes and Rocky 
Mountain national parks, without visiting the 
glaciers. Father thought that the scenery here 
surpassed Yellowstone in some respects, but my 
allegiance was given to Yellowstone. However, 
we approached this park thru the eanyon of 
the Big Thompson, ‘‘the crookedest river in the 
world,’’ and left thru St. Vrain eanyon, and 
their beauty might well silence anyone. We 
returned thru Kansas and Missouri, and ar- 
rived home brown, healthy and happy. 

Equipment: Any ear in good shape will 
make the trip. Have the brakes tested and ad- 
justed before climbing mountains. Have your 
tent independent of the car. Use weol blankets 
for warmth with little bulk. Take about twice 
as many as you think you need; nights in high 
altitudes are cool. If you sleep on the ground, 
dig a depression for the hips. If you use cots, 
put as much bedding under as over you. On 
rising, straighten the bedding, fold once, and 
roll; carry in a canvas bag. 

Have a light folding table or a folding lid on 
the grub box to open into a table. Limit your 
baggage to necessities. Take a large pail, a 


canvas water bag (keep it full in the west), a 
small axe, folding chairs or stools, small kettles 
or pails, frying pan, small dish pan, coffee pot, 
tin or aluminum dishes, many dish-cloths, wash- 
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Beaver Dam Lake, Wisconsin. 


pan, dry staples—but buy food mostly as need- 
ed. Stories of excessive charges in the west 
proved untrue with us. A small folding gaso- 
line camp stove is good. When wood was handy, 
we often used a camp fire. We wore khaki, the 
women with dresses fairly short. Carry your 
toilet articles in a small bag, always accessible. 
—Winifred Walden, 


If you have ever tried carting a couple of 
infants around with you, Mrs. Henson’s ae- 
count will impress you as heroic. She survived, 
and so did the baby, tho the road led from 
Oklahoma to Colorado. How was it managed? 
Let her tell it: 


Our Solution of the Vacation Question 


In planning our summer vacation, our prob- 
lem, as I think you will agree, was not so much 
a question of where as it was of how, inasmuch 
as we had an infant of six weeks and a boy two 
and a half years. The means of conveyance was 
a two-door Ford sedan. Of course, the greatest 
problem was the one of carrying the baby with 
the greatest comfort and safety. After much 
cogitation we hit upon the following solution, 
which I hope will help some other vacatiorcrs 
solve their problem. 

What we did was to get a clothes basket that 
would fit snugly between the back of the rear 
seat and the back of the driver’s seat, the bot- 
tom of the basket resting on the seat. Between 
the two seats on the floor under the basket was 
space enough to slip a traveling bag, in whieh 
I put the baby’s clothing, a jar of boiled water 
and other articles essential to a baby’s comfort. 

The basket was lined with several layers of 
cotton, then a stout cloth fastened securely over 
this. A large pillow made an excellent mattress, 
Small pads, sheets and blankets completed the 
baby’s ‘‘baskinet.”’ 

We tried this out on various short drives and 
soon decided that the baby was very fond of 
this little bed. The motion of the car was 
broken by the cushions of the seat and those in 
the basket, into a very gentle one which lulled 
the infant to sleep, and he would only waken 
during stops and at his regular feeding times. 

The problem of feeding did not bother, as 
he was breast-fed, but (Concluded on page 8) 
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FARM JOBS FOR JULY 


Getting Ready for Threshing—Better Fences 


em three years a neighbor and I 
have used a small threshing ma- 
chine. It has a twenty-one-inch cylin- 
der and a thirty-six-inch separator and 
is especially designed for small tractor 
power. We have used it not only for 
threshing oats, but also for beans, 
buckwheat and millet; we also have 
the concaves and screens for clover 
hulling. 

The former experiences we had in 
large threshing rings with custom out- 
fits had been unsatisfactory. On al- 
ternate years we came at the latter 
end of the ring with chances for dam- 
age from bad weather, and the other 
years we frequently were obliged to 
begin before the grain was sufficiently 
cured in the shock. At times there 
was waste of time with the big gang 
because two dozen neighbors are apt 
to turn their work into a frolic, and 
on the other hand there sometimes 
was undue haste on dewy mornings 
or after showers to get started re- 
gardless of the condition of the grain 
because other jobs were waiting. The 
lack of control over the big rings was 
particularly disastrous in threshing 
seed grain. One year my neighbor had 
an eighty-acre field of Iowar oats in- 
spected for certification, but by the 
time it was threshed the grain was un- 
fit for seed. 

Now we use our own help with an 
extra man or two making a gang of 
seven, which we can use at other work 
if the grain is damp. We can thresh 
the best field promptly for seed and 
usually we are done with the entire 
job in less time than we used to spend 
going round the ring. 

The cash investment in the separa- 
tor was a little over one thousand dol- 
lars. As we usually have all told 10,- 
000 bushels of grain, in three years’ 
time we have saved in custom fees 
practically the first cost and the ma- 
chine is still in good condition. The 
lubricating oil and kerosene have cost 
less than the fuel usually required by 
the custom outfits. 

Once when threshing millet and 
beans there was a little trouble with a 
boxing which failed to get oil because 
of the dust packing in the channel. As 
the factory is located in Iowa, the de- 
lay for repairs was only twenty-four 
hours.—Chas. D. Kirkpatrick. 





A year or more ago there appeared 
in Wallaces’ Farmer directions for an- 
choring corner posts that would not 
heave in the frost, even tho they were 
not set in cement. Since that time I 
have been using the idea and it is a 
good one. The end post is set where 
wanted, but it does not have to be 
more than three feet in the ground. 
Deeper is better, but is not necessary. 
Set the next or brace post about six 
feet from the corner post. Do not 
tamp either post till the brace has 
been put in place. Put the brace in 
horizontally and not at an angle, as 
is customary. When all this is done, 
dig another hole out beyond the cor- 
ner post for a “dead man” anchor. I 
use a post auger for making this hole 
and slope the auger toward the post 
at the top. Then I tie good strong 
brace wire to the brick or piece of old 
iron that I am using for a “dead man” 
and place it in the bottom of the hole 
with a flat side toward the posts. Put 
in a little dirt and tamp a little. Take 
the wire over to the top of the second 
or brace post and tie it loosely. By 
using a spade cut a narrow ditch so 
that the brace wire runs straight from 
the top of the second post to the “dead 
man.” Now tamp all posts and the 
“dead man” firmly. Tie the wire as 
tight as possible and then twist as us- 
ual in making a corner brace. A cor- 
ner and end post so braced does not 
heave nor give to let the fence slack. 
Big posts are not required nor long 
ones. The key is in getting the “dead 


man” set firmly and the wire straight 
and tight. 





I saw a new fence the other day. It 
was 32-inch woven wire with two barb 
wires on top. Plenty of material to 
make a first class fence. The cattle 
were poking their heads thru between 
the first barb and the top of the 
woven wire. They were making the 
fence look like an old one very rapidly. 
The top barb Wire was higher than 
any ordinary fence needs to be. Had 
the top barb wire been placed about 
an inch and a half from the top of the 
woven wire rather than where it was 
the cattle could not have pushed their 
heads thru without pressing on the 
barb wire. The position of the first 
barb wire above the woven wire deter- 
mines whether the fence is effective 
against hungry cattle or not. 





There is a saying that runs, “Good 
fences make good neighbors.” We 
might add to that, “Plenty of feed at 
home helps a poor fence.” 





It will not be long before some of us 
will be thinking about that temporary 
fence to hog off some of the corn. A 
very cheap fence can be made with 
only two posts and they the anchored 
end posts. Set a good solid end post 
at either end of a corn row. Cut one 
row of corn out with the corn knife. 
The stubs should be cut very close 
to the ground as the woven wire is to 
be rolled out over them. This row 
that is cut short to the ground should 
be in the portion of the field intended 
for the hogs. Roll out the fence and 
draw quite tight and set it up against 
the next row of corn. Fence that is 
thirty-two inches high or a little more 


is most satisfactory. Use short pieces 
of binding twine instead of staples and 
tie the fence both top and bottom to 
about every fourth hill of corn. After 
this is done cut off the tops of all the 
hills that are in the fence row a little 
higher than the woven’ wire feuce. 
Make sure to remove ail the leaning 
stalks of the next row. This kind of 
a fence may be quite easily moved 
farther down the field as more corn is 
needed for the hogs. It will no+ hold 
a hog that is very hungry, but if he has 
enough to eat on his side of the fence 
he will not bother the fence. This, of 
course, is assuming that the corn field 
is already enclosed with hog tight 
fence.—J. J. Newlin. 





Allowing heifers to be bred and drop 
calves too young not only tends to 
dwarf the cows but the calves raised 
are less valuable than if a reasonable 
degree of maturity is achieved. Just 
now when the sire is commonly turned 
out with the beef cow herd, one wants 
to be sure that there are no heifers 
that should not be bred, but that may 
breed, left in the herd. The safest 
way is to remove all heifers over six 
months of age to another pasture. Or- 
dinarily they do not breed till consider- 
ably older, but the exceptions are 
what give us injured calves from the 
service of a matured bull, stunted 
cows, veterinary calls to take calves 
away from fifteen to twenty-month-old 
heifers, and all too often a dead “crit- 
ter” to bury. 

One of the most discouraging things 
that comes to the keeper of cattle is 
to find that some of his most promis- 
ing heifers are due to drop calves when 
not much more than calves. them- 
selves. Why not play safe and segre- 
gate them? If you do not have a pas- 
ture of your own where they can be 
kept away from the bull during the 
breeding season, find a neighbor who 
has.—Jay Whitson. 





Auto Trips for Corn Belt Farmers 


(Continued from page 7) 


for one that is bottle-fed, the manner 
of feeding recommended by physicians 
on any trip is that of dried milk made 
into solution by the addition of boiled 
water. Strained orange juice should 
be given with this diet. We had a lit- 
tle sterno heating outfit on which we 
boiled the day’s supply of drinking 
water both for the baby and for the 
wlder boy. We would do this in the 
hotel at night... I am convinced that 
drinking water on a long trip is one 
of the greatest sources of danger, but 
by boiling, this danger is lessened to 
a great extent. The older boy could 
eat carefully chosen foods, vegetables, 
cereals and eggs at the cafes along 
the way. Fresh fruit and graham 
crackers were given him for his be- 
tween-meal lunches. 

We carried a lot of our clothing 
under the cushion of the rear seat 
and thus only had to take one large 
suitcase beside the traveling bag for 
the baby’s things. An oil-cloth bag 
took care of the soiled clothing. 

The first part of our trip was from 
Iowa to Oklahoma and we carefully 
watched the baby for any ill effects. 
We weighed him just before starting 
and then when we arrived at our par- 
ents’ home and found that he had 
gained the proper number of ounces. 

We spent six weeks in Oklahoma, 
then started out on the long “trek” 
of sight-seeing from central Oklahoma 
to the Pikes Peak region of Colorado. 
This time we prepared for camping 
out as we thought we might want to 
have that pleasure. My husband had 
seen an arrangement that he liked so 
he copied it. It was a piece of canvas 
the width of the car and one end of it 
was fastened over a stout pole just 
the width of the car. On the other 
end was a similar pole and folding 
legs like those on the army cots. The 
end without legs was fastened over 


the cushion of the rear seat, the other 
end was stretched over the front seats 
after the backs were folded down. 
This end was fastened securely to the 
front of the car to keep it from sag- 
ging and made a very comfortable bed 
with the addition of some blankets 
and pillows. During the day, the can- 
vas was wrapped securely around the 
poles and blankets and all slipped into 
an oil-cloth bag made for the purpose. 
It was then put in the carrier on the 
side of the car. 

The trip thru Oklahoma from the 
center diagonally to the northwest 
corner was uneventful tho never mo- 


_notonous. We entered Colorado at the 


intersection of the Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Colorado lines. Our next stop 
was at Sugar City, in the center of the 
great sugar beet section. From Sugar 
City we went to Pueblo. Long before 
we reached Pueblo, we had our first 
glimpse of the mountains. It was with 
a thrill and a little awe that we were 
finally convinced that those “clouds” 
we had been looking at for so long 
were really mountains. 5 

Canon City was the next point. The 
drive from Pueblo to Canon City is 
thru the irrigated section and there 
was a great abundance of delicious 
looking fruit. And the flowers were 
gorgeous. From Canon City we went 
up into the mountains on our way to 
the Royal Gorge, but half way there 
we were forced to turn around and go 
back on account of a broken spring on 
the car. Our disappointment was very 
keen. But we had seen enough of the 
scenery to know that it was beautiful 
beyond description. The day was quite 
rainy but in spite of the dullness of 
the sky, the colors of the mountains 
and the canyons were gorgeous and 
lovely. For one out for pleasure only, 
I shouldn’t advise turning a car 
around on one of those mountain 


roads, but my husband accomplished 
the feat quite gracefully and success. 
fully, accompanied by much trembling 
on my part. 


The road from Canon City to Cole. 
rado Springs is splendid and most of 
the way very beautiful, but much of 
the time our view was obscured by 
clouds, sometimes above us, ther 
sometimes we were above the clouds, 
To a “tenderfoot” in the mountains, 
looking down upon the clouds gives 
rise to some unexpected emotions. 


Dusk had fallen when we reached 
Colorado Springs, so we had to wait 
until morning for our glimpse of Pike’s 
Peak. We camped that night in the 
tourist camp on the shore of Mirror 
Lake. We found all these Coloradse 
tourist camps very conveniently ar- 
ranged and in beautiful parks. 


The next morning was bright and 
clear but quite cool and about 10:29 
when the mists broke away, we discoy- 
ered that Pike’s Peak was covered 
with snow far down the sides. I can 
not describe the grandeur of these 
stately mountains. It was far greater 
than I had expected. To me they gave 
the impression of great sentinels 
watching over the town, sometimes 
gloomy and forbidding, again friendly 
and protecting. 

From Colorado Springs ‘we went 
north to Denver, passing the famous 
Castle Rock; thru Palmer Lake, the 
highest point on that drive, then de- 
scending gradually into Denver. At 
Denver, there are numerous things 
that must not be overlooked; the love- 
ly capitol with the magnificent view 
from its dome; the State Museum; 
and the several parks, each of which 
has its special things of interest. Of 
the parks, the City park with its won- 
derful museum and its zoo appealed to 
us most strongly. 

We drove from Denver to Loveland, 
a pretty, small town, and then on to 
ward Estes Park, entering in a short 
while the Big Thompson Canyoa 
drive. To us, this drive was well 
worth the trip to Colorado. It is a 
wonderful road built along the course 
of the Fall river for fifteen miles, and 
the entire drive is one of intense in- 
terest and beauty. The rocky wall of 
the mountain rises from one side of 
the road and below, on the other side, 
flows the roaring, splashing, crystal 
clear river. All along the road ia 
every accessible place, are small colo- 
nies of summer cottages with the most 
enticing names. Finally the valley 
broadens out into the Estes Park re 
gion with the little village of Estes 
Park in the center. In all directions, 
and far up the sides of the mountains, 
could be seen the cottages, lodges and 
hotels for summer vacationists. 

Leaving Estes Park we drove again 
down the Big Thompson canyon, turm 
ing to the left at the end and going 
to Fort Collins, the home of Colorado's 
agricultural college. Fort Collins is a 
very attractive town in the midst of 
a@ wonderful farming section. The 
mountains are still visible at Fort 
Collins, but leaving Fort Collins and 
going north toward Cheyenne, Wyo, 
we watched with real pain the mout 
tains gradually disappearing. 

At Cheyenne, we took the Linco 
highway and followed it straight thi 
the heart of Nebraska into Iowa and 
finally home. When we reached home 
the children were in wonderful condi 
tion and never seemed to experience 
the least discomfort. As for my hus 
band, he felt completely rejuvenate 
after the few weeks in the mountains 
The cost of the trip was very smal 
tor such an extensive one.—Mrs, B. B 
Henson, 





Nebraska State Exchange Gain: 

The Farmers’ Union State Exchang 
of Nebraska reports a gain of 27 pe 
cent in the volume of sales for 
first three months of 1925, as co 
pared with the same period last year 
Net profit for the period was ové 
$7,000 greater than ror the corresp 
ing period last year. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in June of 1925 aver- 
aged about $12.30 a hundred. Twelve 
dollars and thirty cents a hundred at 
Chicago in June is equivalent to about 


$1.12 corn on a Chicago No. 2 basis, or 
about 98 cents a bushel for corn on 
Iowa farms. Because of the prospect- 
ive advance in the hog market during 
the late summer, it now seems attract- 
ive to many farmers to feed corn to 
hogs. 

Our chart, which is based on the av- 
erage price of corn for the twelve 
months preceding the time of mar- 
keting, shows a loss this month of 
$1.70 per hundred. The average corn 
in the June hog cost on a Chicago No. 





2 weighted basis $1.157 a bustiel. As 
a ten-year average, hogs have sold in 
the-month of June for a price equiya- 
lent to 12.1 bushels of such corn. The 
value of $1.157 corn gives $14 as the 
corn price of hogs for the month of 
June, 1925. The actual price was 
$12.30 per hundred, or there was a 
loss of $1.70 per hundred. 

The hog market seems gradually to 
be working into strong position. The 
probabilities are for, considerable ad- 
vance in the near future, with decid- 
edly high prices during August and at 
least a part of September. Of course, 
seasonal weakness will doubtless de- 
velop some time in October and will 
continue during November. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for June, 1925, averaged about 
$10.60 a hundred, or slightly higher 
than during the spring. The price of 


well finished steers is still disappoint~. 


ingly low, but the undertone is now 
much stronger and prospects are for 
decidedly high fat steer prices during 
the late summer. 

The 1,300-pound fat steers marketed 
in June were fattened on corn which 
cost $1.179 a bushel on the Chicago 
No. 2 weighted basis. As an average 
of ten years it has required the equiv- 
alent of 83.3 bushels of such corn to 
convert a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds 
the preceding December into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the June market. 
Last December a 1,000-pound feeder 
cost around $55.50 and the total cost of 
a 1,300-pound fat steer finished in May 
was around $163.71. The selling price 
was $10.60 a hundred or $137.80 a 
head, which would indicate a loss of 
$15.91 a head. Fat cattle are still los- 
ing money and probably will continue 
to lose money during the rest of the 
summer, altho we expect an advance 





in the fat cattle market which will 
make the loss far smaller than at the 
present time. In fact, it would seem 
that skilled feeders would be able to 
make a little money on the fat cattle 
which they market during the late 
summer and early fall. 





Sweet Clover Hay Trouble 


The Minnesota experiment station 
has discovered that when sweet clo- 
ver hay is fed in large quantities to 
cattle, it occasionally causes serious 
trouble. In fact, when two yearling 
heifers were fed on an exclusive diet 
of sweet clover hay both of them died 
in a little over a month. Death ap- 
peared to be caused by internal bleed- 
ing. It seems, however, when sweet 
clover hay is fed in connection with 
other roughages, that it is safe. Sweet 
clover pasture seems to be perfectly 
safe, except for occasional bloating of 
the same sort that bothers with clover 
and alfalfa. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Railway Service and 
Freight Rates 


AARMERS and business men generally agree that-during the last 
two years the railways have rendered unprecedentedly good and 
adequate service. It is vital to the prosperity of producers and shippers 
that the railways continue to render such service. The railways of 
western territorycannot do this unless allowed to charge freight 
rates which will enable them to earn an increased net return. 


The ability of the railways of 
western territory to give such 
good service within recent years 
has been mainly due to the recent 
investment of large amounts of 
capital in new cars, locomotives 
and other improvements. Almost 
all this capital has been raised 
by borrowing and increasing 
their indebtedness. This pro- 
cess cannot be continued without 
an increase of net return because 
it would result in many more of 
the railways in the territory be- 
coming bankrupt, as several al- 
ready are. 


If western railways are to continue to 
buy equipment and make improvements, 
the net return earned by them must be 
increased enough to enable them to sell 
more securities with which to raise the 
capital required. Therefore, the western 
lines have petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make a general ad- 
vance in their freight rates. 


Freight Rates Reduced; 
Farm Prices Increased 


With confidence in the fairness and 
good judgment of the farmers, we ask 
them to consider the actual facts regard- 
ing the railway situation in western 
territory. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which represents the public, has 


held that to enable the railways to pro- 
vide good and adequate service they 
must be allowed to earn an average 
annual return of 534 per cent on the ten- 
tative valuation made by the Commis- 
sion. In 1921 the western lines earned 
only 3% per cent. At that time, however, 
the country’s business, and especially its 
agriculture, was suffering from a severe 
depression. To give some relief to the 
farmers the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at the beginning of 1922 made a 
general reduction of freight rates on farm 
products. The reductions on grain and 
grain products were especially large. 
Later the Commission reduced rates on 
all other commodities. The average rate 
per ton per mile of western railways is 
now about 15 per cent less than in 1921, 


These decreases were intended solely 
as an emergency measure, in the hope 
that traffic would largely increase. This 
emergency has passed and traffic has not 
increased to the extent that would enable 
the western roads to earn a fair return. 


These reductions of rates would have 
been unwarranted except as a measure of 
relief to agriculture and other industries 
in a period of depression. Reductions 
were advocated especially on the ground 
that prices of farm products had greatly 
declined. Among the increases in the 
farm prices of farm products which 
occurred between December 15, 1921, 
just before rates on these products were 
reduced, and May 15, 1925, according to 
reports of the Department of Agriculture 
are the following: 


Farm Prices of Certain Farm Products 


Dec. 15, 
1921 

Wheat, per bu... .......-.- $0.93 
Cer PEE ONE. «on cc feces 43 
Cipte Sere. <6 oe etic da 31 
Barley, per bu.. ........0. 43 
Rye, per DU... 0.06. csccsess -70 
Hogs, per 100 Ibs.......... 6.52 
Beef Cattle, per 100 Ibs..... 4.62 
Veal Calves, per 100 Ibs. ... 7.14 
Sheep, per 100 Ibs.......... 4.10 
Lambs, per 100 Ibs......... 6.60 


According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the total farm value of the 
farm. products of the country, excluding 
crops fed to live stock, was $12,404,000,- 
000 in 1924. This was 13 per cent greater 
than in 1922 and 21 per cent greater than 
in 1921. 

These facts show that if the depression 
in agriculture has not passed, as it has in 
most lines of business, it is at least 
passing. 


Great Reduction in Railway 
Net Returns 


While the condition of agriculture has 
been and still is improving the railways 
of western territory have been and still 
are suffering heavy losses from freight 
rates fixed at the beginning of 1922 to 
help relieve agricultural and business 
depression. They have invested one and 
a half billions of dollars of new capital in 
their properties since 1916 to enable them 
to give farmers and other shippers good 
service, but the net operating income 
earned by them in 1924 was $86,000,- 
000 less than in 1916. They have been 
managed so economically that in 1924 


May 15, Per Cent 

1925 Increase Increase 
$1.49 $0.56 60 
1.08 65 151 
45 14 45 
-76 33 77 
1.04 34 49 
10.78 4.26 65 
6.48 1.86 40 
8.35 1.21 17 
7.53 3.43 84 
11.99 5.39 82 


their operating expenses were 23 per cent 
less than in 1920. In spite of this eco- 
nomical operation the average return 
earned by them on their tentative valua- 
tion during the four years 1921 to 1924; 
inclusive, was only 4.21 per cent, and in 
1924 was still only 4.54 per cent. 
~ Since the western roads have not and 
are not now earning the fair return to 
which they are entitled, and since the 
emergency which required reduced rates 
in 1922 no longer exists, it is apparent 
that increases sufficient to yield this 
fair return are bothnecessary and justified. 
There are a few railways in western 
territory that are fairly prosperous, but a 
large majority are suffering severely from 
inadequate earnings. For them to con- 
tinue to be restricted to a net return less 
than the average of 534 per cent which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has held reasonable and fair, would be to 
confiscate the properties of most of them 
in violation of the federal constitution, 
and to destroy their ability to furnish the 
transportation service essential to the 
prosperity of the farmers and business 
interests of western territory, 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer 
authentic information about railroad matters. Any questions that you 
would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railroad, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
PH BUDD, President; 
reat Northern Railway; 
H. E. BYRAM, Rectiver, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & North Western Railway; 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 
J. E. GORMAN, President; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroads 
S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad; 
Cc. E. SCHAFF, President, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 
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Conveniences In the Kitchen | 


N THE realm of things culinary it 

makes a great deal of difference 
whether the arrangement of equip- 
ment is such that one makes a round 
of the kitchen in preparing a meal or 
whether one does a thrice-daily mara- 
thon back and forth for tools that are 
inconveniently placed. 

The main object in kitchen arrange- 
ment is to save footsteps and all that 
many kitchens need is just a rear- 
rangement of the furniture and equip- 
ment already at hand. 

Kitchen things should be arranged 
in a logical sequence, according to the 
use. Grouping furniture is an excel- 
lent idea. The small, compact kitchen 
does this easily. The large, rambling 
ones such as we find in the older 
houses, and which are such delightful 
gathering places when the crowd 
comes in for a candy pull, are apt to 
be rather wearing on mother unless 
the work units as we call them—the 
furniture groups used in doing a cer- 
tain task such as cooking or dish- 
washing—are arranged close together. 

The tendency nowadays is toward 
smaller farm kitchens. Some of them 
that we have observed are almost toc 
small. Compact they are, certainly, 
but there’s hardly enough space to ac- 
commodate all of those special and ex- 
tra things that come on the farm such 
as big dinner preparations, canning 
and drying, not to mention the space 
needed for the washer and cream sep- 
arator and the things that the men 
folk are always bringing in to get 
dried or thawed, even to the tiny new 
animals about the place. 

Of course, kitchen requirements 
may vary a little. The size of the 
farm and the size of the family will 
determine to some extent just how 
large vour kitchen will be if you are 
planning to build a new house. Any- 
where from 200 to 220 square feet 
gives a good amount of kitchen space. 
A room measuring 20x19, 14x16 or 18 
x12 feet, gives ample space, and the 
long room is a little better for the 
arrangement of kitchen furniture, I 
think, than the room that is nearly 
equare. 

If you are planning a new kitchen 
keep in mind that doors and passage- 
Ways across the work space are to 
be avoided and that a generous 
amount of table space is provided for. 
There should be windows on two sides 
for light and air, and if possible plan 
to have the sink in front of one of 
those windows. The extra pleasure 
derived from a pleasant outlook to the 
dishwashing job will more than com- 
pensate for the extra trouble in plac- 
ing it there. Window sills should be 
high enough, at least three feet from 
the floor, to allow for tables or a sink 
underneath. This height will be de- 
termined by the comfortable working 
height of the woman who uses these 
things. 

In the rearranging of a_ kitchen 
there are two things that are usually 
fairly permanent. These are the sink 
and the cook stove. If possible have 
the dishes cupboard adjoining the sink 
so that within the space of a few 
square feet dishes and silver can be 
washed and returned for use at the 
next meal. The dish cupboards that 
have two openings, one in the kitchen 
and the other into the dining room, 
make for convenience. If this is not 
possible, a tea cart may be used to 
transport clean and used dishes. 

The large kitchen shown in one of 
ithe accompanying illustrations has 
the sink out in the middle of the room 
with a work table in connection. This 
is a good arrangement for the house- 
wife who has a lot of farm hands to 





feed. The dish cupboard is only a 
step back, and underneath the work 
table is storage space for pots and 
pans as well as cleaning and scouring 
materials, and a special cupboard for 
the garbage can. It is but a few steps 
from this combination sink and work 
table to the stove. 

One can never have too much work 
table space. A place to put desserts 
and salads that are prepared and all 
ready for the table; room for mixing, 
rolling, rowing up canner stuffs and 
jellies—for all of these things we need 
a great deal of table*room. Lacking 


working unit. It is supply cabinet and 
work table in one and is a piece of 
labor-saving equipment that we can ill 
afford to do without. 

The new all-steel cabinets are easily 
kept clean and beautiful to look upon. 
The best grades of wood cabinets are 
excellent, however, and a careful study 
of all of those on the market in order 
to get the type best fitted to individ- 
ual needs should precede the purchase 
of one. 

The cabinet should be placed so 
that there is no back-stepping in the 
preparation of a meal. It should be 





The sink is placed out in the middle of the room in this large farm kitchen, mak- 
ing it easily accessible to the stove and cupboard. 


enough stationary table space, the 
folding table or the table with the 
folding sides that can be moved about 
in the kitchen or out on the porch is 
a fine thing. 

An ordinary wooden table can be 
treated with non-staining varnish, or 
a varnish that can stand heat, making 
a very satisfactory work table top. 

One of the most valuable pieces of 
furniture in the modern kitchen is the 
kitchen cabinet, either of the movable 
type or the sort that may be built in, 
with extra cupboard space on either 
side for pots and pans and cleaning 
equipment such as brooms and dust- 
ers. Some one has said of the kitchen 
cabinet that “it is a thing of duty and 
a joy forever.” It does combine in 
one article of furniture a complete 





close to the stove and near to the 
sink and cupboards, particularly the 
cupboards containing supplies and 
those for cooking utensils. In a small 
kitchen these things naturally are not 
far separated but in a large kitchen 
countless steps may be avoided in a 
day by attention to the proper group- 
ing of things. 

The placing of certain cupboards 
has already been mentioned. There is 
other cupboard space to be considered 
such as bin space for the staples like 
sugar, wheat flour and the cereal 
flours, and the cupboard for skillets 
and pans used commonly. However, 
it is far better to have a utensil hung 
up in close proximity to the stove, or 
where it can be gotten handily, than 
to have it in a closet some distance 








A built-in cupboard for skillets and sauce pans next to the stove, a built-in ironing 
board and a cupboard wood box that opens to the outside are im- 
portant labor saving features in this farm kitchen. 


away. After all, a kitchen is a wom- 
an’s workshop and it is altogether fit- 
ting and proper that the tools of her 
trade should be conveniently placed. 
If that means hanging them out where 
all can see who come in, well and 
good. 

The kitchen shown here has a small 
cupboard built in right next to the 
stove. In this space skillets and 
saucepans used frequently are kept. 
Under the window, over at the left of 
the picture may be seen the built-in 
cupboard woodbox. This is filled from 
the outside, both with wood and cobs. 

A certain farm ‘woman of my ac- 
quaintance had two shallow cupboards 
just the thickness of the wall built in 
above her coal range last year. In one 
of these where she could reach it 
around the left side of the stove she 
had hung up several large stirring 
spoons, an egg beater, a strainer and 
a potato masher. In the other cup- 
board were seasonings, coffee, tea, 
several different flavorings and the 
cereals to be cooked. 

She had her utensils and ingredients 
close at hand and yet out of sight, and 
her kitchen always had a spick and 
span appearance. 

If possible in rearranging the kitch- 
en make a “rest corner’ somewhere, 
It provides a place for just those brief 
rests in between kitchen jobs which 
freshen us for the next task but which 
we do not take if we have to go to the 
living room or some other part of the 
house. Oftentimes there are things 
on the stove that require our presence 
and if we have an easy chair and a 
stand for papers and magazines just 
outside of the field of work we will 
get the necessary rest and at the same 
time oversee the job. 

A small desk may be here instead of 
the stand, making a convenient place 
to keep the household accounts, write 
out recipes and an occasional hurried 
note. The phone should be near by 
and a wall bookshelf is there for all 
the books on housewifery and cook- 
ing. Books of poetry are nice, too, 
for picking up and reading from brief- 
ly, and flower catalogs and novels. 

A kitchen, tho mainly - utilitarian, 
shottd be as attractive as possible. 
Gay curtains—of washable material, 
of course—bright bowls, a gay market 
basket and potted flowers, just one to 
a window sill, makes the place much 
more enjoyable to work in. Light col- 
ors such as gray, pale yellow, grayish- 
green and ivory-white are the best for 
painting the walls and the woodwork, 
since they are lovely to look upon and 
have practical value as well in reflect- 
ing and distributing the light both by 
day and by night. Tan is a greasy 
color and should be avoided. Dark 
gray, blue or other colors absorb light 
and tend to depress and so are all out 
of favor in the kitchen color scheme. 





Ae cabinet containing the various 
supplies needed for dishwashing is 
handy when placed near or above the 
sink. The cabinet may be an ordi- 
nary medicine cabinet with the glass 
door, and all the supplies needed may 
be purchased for less than a dollar. 
Some of the equipment which will 
make the job of dishwashing easier 
include the following: <A bottle brush, 
a dish mop, soap shaker, fine steel 
wool soap, a rubber plate scraper, 
wire dishcloth, soap, scouring powder 
and a large cork to apply it. 





@ 

Small courtesies practiced daily in 
the home become habits that will safe 
guard a child’s behavior when he 
grows older. 
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Our Sabbath School pos 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- ‘ 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Gospel in Antioch of 
Pisidia 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 12, 1925. Acts, 13:13-52. 
Printed, Acts, 13: 42-52.) 

“And as they went out, they be- 
sought that these words might be 
spoken to them the next Sabbath. (43) 
Now when the synagogue broke up, 
many of the Jews and of the devout 
proselytes followed Paul and Barna- 
bas; who, speaking to them, urged 
them to continue in the grace of God. 
(44) And the next Sabbath almost the 
whole city was gathered together to 
hear the word of God. (45) But when 
the Jews saw the multitudes, they 
were filled with jealousy, and contra- 
dicted the things which were spoken 
by Paul, and blasphemed. (46) And 
Paul and Barnabas spake out boldly, 
and said, It was necessary ‘‘ it the 
word of God should first be spoken to 
you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, and 
judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. (47) 
For so hath the Lord commanded us, 
saying, 


“<T have set thee for a light of the 
Gentiles, 

That thou shouldst be for salvation 
unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.’ ms 

(48) And as the Gentiles heard this, 
they were glad, and glorified the 
word of God; and as many as were or- 

dained to eternal life believed. (49) 

And the word of the Lord was spread 

abroad throughout all the region. (50) 

But the Jews urged on the devout 

woman of honorable estate,-and the 

chief men of the city, and stirred up a 

prosecution against Paul and Barna- 

bas, and cast them out of their bor- 
ders. (51) But they shook off the dust 
of their feet against them. and came 
into Iconium. (52) And the disciples 
were flled wth joy and with the Holy 
Spirit.” 





Leaving the island of Cyprus, Paul, 
Barnabas and John Mark passed over 
to Perga, on the mainland cf Asia 
Minor. Here a difference of some kind 
seems to have arisen between Paul and 
John Mark, and the latter returned to 
Jerusalem. What this difference was 
does not clearly appear. It was not, 
however, permanent, for Paul, long 
afterwards, in his epistle to the Colos- 
sians, describes him as one of “my fel- 
low workers unto the kingdom of God, 
which have been a comfort unto me,” 
and in the second epistle to Timothy. 
he speaks of him as one who “is prof- 
itable to me for the ministry.” The 
scriptures do not conceal the personal 
differences which then, as now, oc- 
curred between sincere and good men. 

It is probable that this journey was 
begun in the late spring or early part 
of summer, ‘and this accounts for the 
short stay in Perga on the coast, a 
very hot, dry country in the early sum- 
mer, the inhabitants of which habit- 
ually move up to the mountains to the 
eastward. Thru this mountain range, 
Paul and Barnabas passed on one hun- 
dred and fifteen miles, to Antioch in 
Pisidia, and on this journey, whether 
going or coming, or both in all proba- 
bility, Paul experiences “perils of wa- 
ters” and “perils of robbers,” of which 
he afterwards speaks. It was very 
much such a country, in fact, and in- 
habited by very much such a class of 
people, as the country in which the 
missionary, Miss Stone, some years 
ago was taken captive by brigands and 
held for ransom. 

At Antioch, which must not be con- 


founded with Antioch in Syria, they 
found a Jewish synagogue, and, of 
course, attended public worship. It is 
quite likely that they_had become ac- 
quainted with prominent Jews during 
the week; and hence were invited to 
address the people after the reading of 
the law and the prophets in the snya- 
gogue on the next Sabbath. 

Paul’s address, or sermon, in Acts, 
13:16-41, should be read very carefully 
in order to obtain a proper understand- 
ing of the present lesson. He recog- 
nizes the Jewish worshipers; as the 
seed of Abraham, whom God, not on 
account of Abraham’s worthiness, but 
on account of His own free grace, chose 
to establish as a people who would 
honor His name. Of His own free grace. 
He brought them out of Egypt “with 
an high arm,” bore with their rebellion 
in the wilderness, gave to them Ca- 
naan by lot, gave to them judges, gave 
to them afterwards a king in Saul, 
and when he proved unworthy, raised 
up David, the son of Jesse, to whom 
He made the promise that from his 
seed Israel should have a Savior, a 
Messiah, which promise was fulfilled 
in Jesus of Nazareth, whom John the 
Baptist had proclaimed as One in ev- 
ery way superior to himself. 

Then, in the twenty-sixth verse, he 
appeals to them as his brethren; the 
children of the stock of Abraham, as 
well as to those not of this stock who 
accepted the Jewish God, and says 
that to both classes the word of salva- 
tion should be sent. He speaks of the 
rejection of Jesus by the authorities of 
Jerusalem because they did not fully 
understand their own scriptures, and 
that this rejection was in itself a ful- 
fillment of Scripture, that God has 
owned Jesus as the Messiah by raising 
Him from the dead, and that this fact 
is abundantly established by witnesses 
who spoke with Him during the forty 
days which intervened between His 


resurrection and ascension. He tells 
them that he has come to declare the 
glad tidings, that the promise made 
originally to Abraham, “in thy seetl 
shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed,” has now been ‘fulfilled and 
that the forgiveness of sins is possible 
thru Jesus to each and every man, 
whether he be born a Jew or Gentile. 

This sermon made a profound sensa- 
tion. There were evidences of dissent 
on the part of the Jews, as seen from 
the caution given in the fortieth and 
forty-first verses, but the Gentiles 
were evidently delighted with the glad 
tidings, and as the congregation was 
broken up, many of the Jews and many 
of the devout persons, that is, the Gen- 
tiles who cherished the Jewish faith 
and worshiped the Jewish God, fol- 
lowed Paul and Barnabas and exhorted 
them to continue in this grace of God 
which had been bestowed upon them. 

There was evidently a great excite- 
ment in Antioch during the entire 
week following. This new doctrine 
would be on every lip, meetings and 
conferences would be held in the 
homes and in places where a few 
would congregate, and there would be 
discussions on the street corners as 
to the new religion, and naturally on 
the next Sabbath almost the whole city 
came together to hear the word of 
God. The synagogue would be crowd- 
ed to suffocation, and crowds would 
be standing outside, all deeply anxious 
to know the full meaning of this gos- 
pel so new and strange, which seemed 
to render the Jewish sacrifices unnec- 
essary, and gave the Gentiles the same 
religious privileges which had been 
enjoyed by the Jews since the time 
of Abraham. 


Then occurred the same thing which 
Paul experienced frequently in his 
missionary journeys, and which has 
been repeated in every age since the 
foundation of the Christian church. 
Those who think that they are pecu- 
liarly the people of God, the most 
highly favored, having, so to speak, a 
“corner” on religion, feel that they are 
shorn of their dignity and power if the 
same blessings are conferred upon th> 
general public; hence, the stricter 
Jews began to find fault, which finally 
led to noisy discussions, to contra- 
dicting and blasphemy. 

Neither Paul nor Barnabas seem to 
have engaged in this war of words, 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘*Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The Tale of Tommy Trout Who Didn’t Mind 


In the Laughing Brook, which ripples 
and sings all day long, lived Mr. Trout 
and Mrs. Trout and a whole lot of little 
Trouts. There were so many little Trouts 
that Mr. Trout and Mrs. Trout were kept 
very busy indeed getting breakfast and 
dinner and supper for them, and watch- 
ing out for them and teaching them how 
to-swim and how to catch foolish little 
fiies that sometimes fell on the water, 
and how to keep out of the way of big. 
hungry fish and sharp-eyed Mr. King- 
fisher and big men and little boys who 
came fishing with hooks and lines. 

Now all the little Trouts were very, 
very good and minded just what Mrs. 
Trout told them—all but Tommy Trout, 
for Tommy Trout—oh, dear, dear! Tommy 
Trout never could mind right away. He 
always had to wait a little instead of 
minding when he was spoken to. 

Tommy Trout didn’t mean to be bad. 
Oh, dear, no! He just wanted to have 
his own way, and because Tommy Trout 
had his own way and didn’t mind Mrs. 
Trout, there isn’t any Tommy Trout now. 
No, sir, there isn’t as much as one little 
blue spot of his beautiful little coat left, 
because—why, just because Tommy Trout 
didn’t mind. 

One day when round, red Mr. Sun was 
shining and the Laughing Brook was 
singing on its way to join the Big River. 
Mrs. Trout started out to get some nice, 
plump flies for dinner. All the little 
Trouts were playing in their dear little 
pool, safe behind the Big Rock. Before 
she started, Mrs. Trout called all of the 
little Treuts around her and told them 
not to leave their little pool while she was 
gone, ‘“‘For,” said she, “something dread- 
ful might happen to you.” 

All of the little Trouts, except Tommy 


Trout, promised that they would surely, 
surely stay inside their dear little pool. 
Then they all began to jump and chase 
each other and play as happy as could 
be, all but Tommy Trout. 

As soon as Mrs. Trout had _ started, 
Tommy Trout swam off by himself to 
the edge of the pool. “I wonder what is 
on the other side of the Big Rock,”’ said 
Tommy Trout. ‘The sun is shining and 
the brook is laughing, and nothing could 
happen to me if I go just a little speck 
of a ways.” 

So, when no one was looking, Tommy 
Trout slipped out of the safe little pool 
where all the other little Trouts were 
playing. He swam just a little speck of 
a ways. But he couldn’t see around the 
Big Rock. So he swam just a little speck 
of a ways farther still. Now he could see 
almost around the Big Rock. Then he 
swam just a little speck of a ways far- 
ther, and—oh, dear, dear! he looked right 
into the mouth of a great, big, big fish 
called Mr. Pickerel, who is very fond of 
little Trouts and would like to eat one 
for breakfast every day. 

“Ah, ha!” said Mr. Pickerel, opening 
his big, big mouth very, very wide. 

Tommy Trout turned to run back to 
the dear, dear, safe little pool where all 
the other little Trouts were playing so 
happily, but he was too late. Into that 
great big, big mouth he went instead, 
and Mr. Pickerel swallowed him whole. 

“Ah, ha!” said Mr. Pickerel. “TI like 
little Trouts.” 

And nothing more was ever heard of 
Tommy Trout, who didn’t mind. 


(Spotty the Turtle doesn’t go very fast, 
but, anyway, we'll see next week how 
he won a race.) , 


but coolly and with the utmost bold- 
ness, turning to these disputers, said: 
“It was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to 
you.” These are our Master’s instruc- 
tions, to preach the gospel to all na- 
tions, beginning at Jerusalem, preach- 
ing to the Jews first, after that to the 
Gentiles, and since you judge your- 
selves and prove yourselves to be um 
worthy of everlasting life, since you 
will not recognize the promise given to 
Abraham before there was a Jewish 
nation, then we naturally and neces- 
sarily turn to the Gentiles, who are 
hungry for the word of God. 

“For so hath the Lord commanded 
us, saying, I have set thee to be a light 
of the Gentiles, that thou shouldst be 
for salvation unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” Paul here defines his 
mission, given to him at his conversion 
years before at Damascus. Naturally, 
there would be great rejoicing among 
the Gentile portion, and a wide ac- 
ceptance of the gospel “and as many 
as were ordained to eternal life be- 
lieved.” 

Here first we strike the doctrine of 
the Divine purpose as taught by Paul, 
and which so distinctively character- 
izes all Pauline teachings. Even here, 
however, it is not separated from that 
other great doctrine of free will, 
taught as explicitly and ever assumed 
by this greatest of all the apostles. 
These two doctrines can not be logic- 
ally reconciled, and furnish a fine il- 
lustration of Sir William Hamilton’s 
celebrated dictum that all thinking lies 
between two extremes, mutually con- 
tradictory, and yet both true. For my 
part, I can not conceive of an Almighty 
who has not His plans and purposes 
with reference to all men, nor can [ 
conceive of either sin or virtue with- 
out the exercise of free will. I can 
not reconcile these, for the very satis- 
factory reason, to me, that both lie 
beyond the limits of religious thought. 
I can not think of God except as sov- 
ereign and almighty, and I know that 
my will is free, because it is an ulti- 
mate fact of consciousness. 

From the forty-ninth verse, it would 
appear that some time intervened, dur- - 
ing which missionary journeys were 
made thruout the whole region, and 
that this Antioch became, like the An- 
tioch in Syria, a center of missionary 
work. 

The usefulness of the apostles, how- 
ever, came to an end in a very remark- 
able way. There were in Antioch, as 
there are everywhere, a number of 
women noted for their religious zeal. 
These seem to have been proselytes, 
or persons who had adopted the Jew- 
ish doctrinal belief. These women 
seem to have been connected with tha 
chief or influentia] men of the city, or, 
as we would say, the city government. 
By working upon the minds of these 
people, using the favorite Jewish argu- 
ments, that Paul and Barnabas were 
disturbers of the peace, men who were 
turning the world — down, pro- 
moting discord in families with their 
new doctrine, they so prejudiced the 
work in the minds of the atihorities 
that an open persecution was begun. 
and the apostles were obliged to leave 
the city or the parts of the contiguous 
country to which their authority ex. 
tended. This they did, shaking the 
dust of the city from their feet as a 
testimony against them, and moved on 
to Iconium, some ninety-two miles 
southeast. . This, however, did not stop 
the work. The® apostles might be 
driven away, but the work went on. 
The disciples were filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and, of course, as a necessary 
consequence, with joy. 





Running water and a sewage sys- 
tem should come first in the matter of 
home improvements. Electric light 
and power may come next, and after 
that all manner of labor-saving kitchen 
machinery. 





Organization is as necessary in the 
home as in the office or shop. When 
housework is well planned it is half 
done, or nearly so. 











COIDENT 


1 Guaranteed Flour 


Every kernel in every 
bushel of the choice 
wheat, that 
through 
OCCIDENT mills, 
washed and _ scoured 
thoroughly. This is 
one reason why bread 
made from OCCIDENT 
Flour is so pleasing to 
the taste, and so 
wholesome. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


General Offices 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Direct from the mines 
To the Consumer 
Get together with your neighbors. 


Buy coal in 50 ton carload lots, ata 
saving of $2 to $5 a ton. 


® | High Grade 


Franklin-Williamson 
x County Coal, loaded in car at mine, 
i; | per ton, 


July August 
| | Domestic Nut . . $2.65 $2.95 
| Furnace Egg ... 2.65 2.95 
ie Three-inch Lump . 2.65 2.95 
| | Large Lump . 2.80 3.10 


i@ Write for freight rate to 
: your station 


_ | Modern Coal Company 





| | West Frankfort, Illinois 


GUARANTEED | 
TO KILL EVERY 
HOG WORM 
IN 24 HOURS 


Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, easiest 
—e 7. est method. Used and recommended every- 
Money ry if gisatisied for any reason. 
DER NOW! 
er fa truce 


100 Sees $4.50 


AS. 7 HICK & CO. 

































cH 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 193 Chicago, Ill. 


P Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price ang FREE sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


349 W. Madison, Chicago, Ellinot 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 


Get a Farm 


|, On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
mesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information 


4 
‘ fi S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 





















SAFETY FIRST! Po." 9,07, buvins 
i: from firms adver- 
ah tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
Pas not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
Ht cles you want to buy, just let us know 
‘ what you want and we will be glad to 


Cutting Oats for Hay 


With the shortage of the hay crop, 
there wili be many substitutes that 
will be used to take its place. One 
of the most important of these is oats. 
While it will not take the place of 
good clover hay by any means, it does 
make a better hay than timothy for 


milk cows. 

In the experience of J. R. Dumond, 
of Cedar Falls, oat hay makes a very 
satisfactory feed. To make the best 
hay, he says that it must be cut at 
the proper time and then properly 
cured. He has had the best results 
by cutting the oats shortly after it 
went into the dough stage. “Where I 
cut it earlier than this,” he said, “it 
was very difficult to cure, and there 
Was a tendency to mold. If it was cut 
too late, the hay became too strawy 
and not as palatable as it should be.” 


He found, too, that when this hay 
Was put into the barn, that mice dam- 
aged it considerably. After this ex- 


perience he stacked it outside, just as 


he usually stacked his hay. This did 
away with a considerable amount of 
the damage from mice, and where it 
was stacked with the center of the 
stack kept high and well tamped 
there was no danger from spoiling 
from rain. “In this way it can be 


kept,” he said, “with much less danger 
of spoiling than hay.’ 

Several years ago Mr. Dumond had 
trouble in getting his grain threshed. 
It was in the stack and he therefore 
decided to feed it out in the bundle. 
Fortunately, the oats had been cut be- 
fore they were dead ripe. The stacks 
had been built at a convenient place 
near the barn so that it was not un- 
handy to get the feed to the stock. 
During that winter Mr. Dumond was 
feeding silage, and at each feed he 
brought in a bundle of oats for each 
cow. This the cows ate greedily, and 
cleaned up practically every bit of the 
straw. It made him one of the best 
combinations of feed that he ever fed; 
it was easy to handle, and it main- 
tained his milk flow at a high point 
and did it economically.—A. A. Burger. 





Osceola Creamery Pays Out 

Two years ago the Osceola County 
Co-operative Creamery, at Sibley, 
Iowa, bought its plant for $14,000. Re- 
cently it succeeded in paying off the 


last bit of indebtedness to the original 
owners and the mortgage holders. This 
was done by taking one cent a pound 
from the patrons’ cream check and ap- 
plying this cent on the sinking fund. 

Since this creamery is organized on 
a non-stock, non-profit plan and fi- 
nanced on the revolving fund method, 
the creamery still owes about $14,000, 
but it owes this to its patrons and not 
to any outsiders. Each patron has 
certificates of indebtedness’ turned 
back to him equal to the amount de- 
ducted from his cream check. These 
certificates are in ten-dollar units; so 
that every time a patron delivers one 
thousand pounds of butterfat he is is- 
sued a certificate. They bear 6 per 
cent interest and are redeemed in the 
order in which they were issued. Last 
month about fifty of these ten-dollar 
certificates were redeemed. 

When the creamery was started, it 
was expected that it would not be pos- 
sible to begin redeeming certificates 
for a period of several years. Ordi- 
narily, a five-year period for rotating 
the fund is customary. However, the 
success of the creamery has been s0 
marked that Manager Hein announces 
that he expects to be able to pay $500 
worth of the old certificates each 
month. 

This is perhaps the most democratic 
and fair method of financing possible 
in a co-operative. The burden is borne 
by the folks who get the service from 
the co-operative, and anyone who with- 
draws from the organization has 








©. {| give you names of reliable firms. 











his investment automatically returned 
to him, 

















Shere are twolands of 
Spices, VONE’S and’ cthers’ 


TONE BROS 
DES MOINES 


1\OWA 














1668 ACRE 


We offer for sale an excellent farm 
three (3) tracts. 
highway between St. 
railway. Warrenton is the county seat 
town with two banks, college, 

The Home Place is improved with 
tenant house, two barns, 
excellent condition. 


hog houses and other out-buildings. 


well watered. 





810 Chestnut Street 





IN CENTRAL MISSOURI 


The Home Place, comprising 450 acres, is situated on the main 
Louis and Kansas City, 65 miles west of St. Louis, one 
mile east of Truesdale and Warrenton, and on the main line of the Wabash 


public schools and churches. 
sheds, poultry Houses and other out-buildings, all in 


A 400-acre tract is located two mile sfrom the Home Place and consists of 
rolling timber lands, with cleared blue grass valleys, 
The remaining 800 acres, located one mile south of Warrenton, with a north 
and south State Highway thru the land; well improved, with two-story seven- 
room frame dwelling, one six and one three-room tenant house, new cattle barn, 


Practically the entire acreage is well set in meadow and blue grass, and is 
The property has been developed and is being used as a stock 
farm, and is most admirably adapted for a dairy farm. 

We can offer this property at an average of $55 per acre for a quick sale. 


COMMONWEALTH FARM LOAN COMPANY 


DAIRY FARM 


in Warren County, Missouri, located in 


of Warren County, and is a prosperous 


modern eight-room house, three-room 


ideal for grazing. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 




















BABY CHICKS 








EEDING and 100% Live Delivery 


BF 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 


teed by Prof. King. Rush your order for quick de- 









pereonally guaran. 


livery or write for catalog. JUNE PRICES: 10 é ‘1 “4 
100 . 
Barron W. Leghorns........... «..- $10 00 Silver Wyandottes . ........05..-- = p+ i a, 
Bd. Rocks and 8. C. Reds........... 1100 Light Brabmas..................... lee 
W. Rocks and R. C. Reds........... 12 00 Assorted Lots....... + $9.00 to #10. oo 
W. Wyand. Buff Orp., W. OFp..<... 12 00 


Write for Special prices on lots of 500 or 1000 


Box M, Iowa City, lowa 





World’s Greatest Selling Chick: 
ices Lowered For The 
Utiitty Matings Thorebred Fe 2 Farrow oie 

100 Lots. Louhorns 98. 60, Barred Roc’ s. Reds, An- 
conas $9 50, R. C, Reds, White focks $16.00 Wrandsttes, 
Bu ns, Minorcas $11.60 Assorted $6.50. Post- 
Request our free cai 

T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
Peoria, i,, Dee Hctane, Ia,, Milwaukee, Wis., 

indianapolis, ind. 


most anywhere. 











QUALITY CHIX 


High class Baby Chix of eight 
popular varieties. We obtain 
our hatching eggs from specially 
selected flocks. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Ask for prices. 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERIES, Box 105, Knoxville, lowa 






















EASY WAY TO HAND E 


one moving Costs 
Snly balf ‘of old style par. owt ,. 


Liberty Grain Blower 


fills bins and cars without scooping. FREE BOOK. 
i the Liberty. Tells how to make more money 
te 7 arent office for Free Book. 


from grain Vrite nearest 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NO. DAK- 


LINK MF6. CO., Dept.K FARGO, 





HAPPY HEN-RY SAYS: 


“Don’t tet your birds run a free 
lunch for countless intestinal 
worr >.” Keep them under - 
trol by using Happy 
Worm Remedy Zenthiy. 
poceait® We: Goat saan 
postpa e poultry- 
friend. HAPPY EN 
REMEDY CO., Room 
115, 36 So. Market St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
. dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








The World’s Champion Living 
Ayrshire 

Some of the world champions do 
not start out in life with a big begin- 
ning. That was true of Mistress This- 
tle of South Farm, who sold as a calf 
for $155. Today she is the champion 
living Ayrshire, having produced 23,- 
029 pounds of milk and 798.63 pounds 
of butterfat in 365 days. This is the 
second highest milk record which has 
been recorded for the*red and whites. 

Thistle made a world’s record for 
one month’s butterfat production in 
the first thirty days of her test when 














Mistress Thistle of South Farm 


she gave 1,954 pounds of milk and 
115.11 pounds of fat. Her total pro- 
duction for the last three lactation 
periods, two of which were at less 
than mature ages, is 56,883 pounds of 
milk and 2,070 pounds of fat. 

It will be of interest to some to 
know the feed which was used in the 
1924-25 record. It consisted of 3,650 
pounds of cow chow, 1,825 pounds of 


ground oats, 2,920 pounds of dried | 


beet pulp, 3,000 pounds of green corn, 
2,110 pounds of alfalfa and 4,220 
pounds of silage. The total cost of the 
feed was $262.50, thus showing a sub- 
stantial return above feed cost. 





Cooling Cream Important 


Proper cooling is next to cleanliness 
in the production of good cream. 
Freshly separated cream must be 
thoroly cooled before mixing it with 
the older cream in the can if it is to be 
kept sweet and of good flavor. Stir- 





ring the cream will hasten the cooling 
and the covers should be kept off un- 
til the cream is thoroly cooled. 

Cream cooling tanks with cold water 


' coming direct from the well and prop- 


erly protected from the extremes of 
cold in the winter and the hot sun in 
summer is an efficient method of pre- 
serving the quality of cream. The 
tank should be constructed so that the 
can is submerged in the water to at 
least the depth of the cream. Such a 
tank will help to keep the cream from 
freezing in the winter, but it is of even 
more importance as an aid in keeping 
the cream sweet in summer. 

This is a good time of the year to 
prepare such a tank. Very often as 
much trouble is experienced at this 
time of the year as later for the rea- 
son that better attention is paid to 
cooling the product later in the sea- 
son. A tank of this kind can be easily 
constructed between the well and the 
water tank so that the water which is 
pumped for stock will answer a double 
purpose. 





A Good Germicide 


There is often a need for a good 
germicide around the milk house or 
dairy barn. A solution of hypochlorite 
of lime is an effective and cheap prep- 
aration for this purpose. 

This solution is made by dissolving 
a heaping teaspoonful of fresh chlor- 
ide of % lime, more properly termed 
chlorinated lime, to a gallon of water. 
The water should be cold or at least 
not hotter than the hand can bear. In 
addition to the use of this material as 
a general antiseptic and disinfecting 
agent, it is very useful for dampening 
a rag to wipe off the hind-quarters, 
flanks and udders. The solution can 
be used freely on the farm, and is 
highly efficient as a germicide agent. 

Chloride of lime may usually be 
purchased in sealed cans. A one-pound 
can will make about 125 gallons of the 
solution. The material should not be 
bought in the bulk or left exposed in 
a moist place or open air. Any mate- 
rial not used in making up a solution 
should be put into a glass jar. Chlor- 
ide of lime should contain so much 
chlorine that it can not be held near 
the face without irritating the eyes. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


-Butter still shows a slight profit, ac- 
cording to our chart, but, inasmuch as 
our chart does not take into account 
variations in pasture conditions, this 
profit is probably more apparent than 
real. Nevertheless, butter prices are 
rather strong when it is taken into ac- 
count that this is the time of year 
when butter is stored for consumption 
next winter. 

With corn at $1.16 a bushel, oats at 
54 cents a bushel, bran at $30 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $44 a-ton, and oil 
meal at $44 at central markets; with 


10 Gain 








loose hay at $14 a ton on the farm and 
labor at 28 cents an hour, the cost of 
producing a pound of butter on a Chi- 
cago extra basis was around 39.5 cents 
in the month of June, 1925. The ac- 
tual price was 42 cents, or there was 
a profit of 2.5 cents a pound. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els, Chicago milk in June, 1925, cost 
about $1.65 a hundred to produce, de- 
livered at the country bottling plant. 
The quoted price was $2.30 a hun- 
dred, or there was a profit of about 65 
cents a hundred. 


Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and-fabor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 





















































The De Laval Floating Bowl 


The greatest cream separator 
improvement in 25 years 


OT since the De Laval Split-Wing Bowl was introduced in 
1900 has there been such a vital cream separator improve- 
ment effected as the “Floating Bowl’ on the present 

De Laval Separator. 

This wonderful bowl virtually “floats” on the top of a round- 
headed spindle, having no fixed contact with any part. It finds 
its own balance when separating speed is attained, runs without 
vibration and with much less friction—thereby accomplishing 
closer separation, maximum ease of running and greater dura- 
bility of the driving mechanism. 

With several hundred thousand of these machines in use, the 
verdict from agents and users alike is: ‘““The best machine that 
De Laval ever made’”—and that is equivalent to saying, ‘“The 
world’s best cream separator.” 

New De Lavals sold on easy monthly payments. See your 
De Laval Agent or write nearest office below. 

























The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale St. 
s - 7 pes 7 





Destroy Mosquitoes POLICE DOGS 


Two nephews of the great Strongheart 
at stud. Pups for sale sired by above 
dogs. Ideal protectors of home and 
property Unexcelled for companions. 
Dr. I. A. Anderson, Stanhope. Ia, 


EAUTIFUL COLLIES and Shepheré 
pups. Natural Heelers. Pictures 10 cents, 
MR. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska, 








KILLS THEM 





Powder or Liquid form. 
Non-poisonous. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





AT YOUR DEALERS in b aC 


















































Protect Your Pigs 
and Your Prorits/ 


Protect your pigs! Don’t get them 
ready for market and then have 
them die with cholera. Have your 
veterinarian vaccinate with SIOUX 
BRAND Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
end Virus. Rely on the potency and 
purity of this quality Serum. 

Make the start now! Call your 
veterinarian and ask him to use 
SIOUX BRAND Anti-Hog Chol- 
eta Serum and Virus. 


A complete stock of veterinary 
needs—prompt service—always. 
Write for our new FREE book. 
“Dead or Alive”. Full of helpful 
facts on better hog-raising. Send a 
post card today with name and ad- 
dress for your copy. 


e 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
SIOUX CITY SERUM Co., 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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“Old Mi Peapees 
a | Calizornia in 
ii P ISCry the Gold Rush 


 . By HUGH PENDEXTER 


| Days 














CHAPTER X—“LIKE A WOLF |! 
ROAM” 
Py HE sun required yet another hour to 
_climb to the crest of the Sierra as 
Ol4 Misery limped up the narrow, rock 
") 6channel leading to the basin. He carried 
j a iarge pack and two rifles; and he was 
giad to rest for a bit when he reached 
the lower end of the basin. The glow 
in the eastern sky revealed the camp of 
the three men and the girl—four mounds 
 ~@f blankets on the grass near the tiny 
mountain stream. 
f A larger mound at some distance from 
} the sleeper, stirred and rose to four feet; 
% and Bill Williams came sniffling toward 
* his master. The mountain man advanced, 
i threw down his pack and guns, fondled 
his pet’s head and gave him a chew of 
» tobacco. It was the girl Maria who first 
i sensed his approach. She sat up and 
u) 6threw aside her blankets, then rose and 
p 
- 
f 


cr 


ib 

} 

if 

i ran to meet him. 

if “Senor Comandante comes back—with- 
f out my grandfather,’ she whispered. 
“He won't come back any more,” he 
i bluntly announced. “Rubbed out, fight- 
ing with the breed, Ching-a-ling.” 

} , 
if 


“Madre de Dios! What words to bring 


me!" she hissed. “Then the grand- 

@aughter goes! She has eyes. She has 
ii a knife. She is young—not a poor old 
i) blind man.” 


tp “Ching-a-ling is dead. Your grandpap 
if did for him after gitting his own quit- 
ny tance. The camp in Grass Holler is 
ae filled with men. looking for you and the 
)) -younker.” 
a “He keeled Vesequio? Ah, that is good! 
We Is it not? My grandfather was an old 
)) man. He would die ver’ soon, keeled by 
the years. Many times he has said each 
year is so much more weight on his 
2) Shoulders. Rest his soul! He struck me 
} many times. But I forgeeve. He was a 
i * wer’ brave old caballero. He keeled the 
“). man who insult me. The men below? 
ye Can they find us here?” 

“We-must be leaving as soon as we 
@at,”’ he told her. ‘‘By sun-up they'll be 
spreading out and hunting. They can’t 
find us by follering any trail; they might 
stumbie upon us. Nearly walked my legs 
off gitting here. Nevada City has started 
posses after Murieta. This time they'll 
pet him. Just as sure as if he’d dreamed 
of snakes, or the moon. Mexico is the 
Place for you.” 

“Pouf! Never will they_catch Don 
If they catch me, he 
} will come and take mez from them.” 

“If they catch you they might stretch 
your slim neck. Morieta couldn't free 
' you. The younker must go over the ridge. 
* They're hunting him as well as you.” 
$ Weymouth Mass stirred uneasily and 
5 @pened his eyes. 
“Back again,” 






s 
4 
4 he rumbled, and _ his 
=) @eep, booming voice brought Gilbert from 
ty his dreams. 
>) Old Misery briefly repeated what he 
)) had told the girl and directed that food be 
Prepared and a start made at once. Wey- 
Mouth Mass did not seem to apprehend 
f any danger and was loath to leave the 
: 


basin. 













own name. 
ture!” 

“Basy and simple as lifting the back- 
fat out of a buf'ler,” declared Old Mis- 
ery. “I’ve fetched a good rifle for you. 
/ We'll pick up some hosses after we git 
- @ver the ridge. And a pack mule. Once 
“We git ‘em we'll own all outdoors. Turn 
Mountain man and live as you was made 
i to live. Walk along the Rockies and see 
things. Work only for yourself. No one 
i west of the Mississippi will care a hoot 
to know our name or hist'ry. I'll make 
you into a prime mountain man.” 

: Gilbert stared with defeated eyes at the 
mountain man. 

Misery eagerly continued: 

: *“I know all the ground. We'll find 
#) “Tom Tobin and have some fun. I’m get- 
» ting old and cantank’rous. You can look 
after me a trifle.” 

“Senor Gilbert can not go east. He can 
mot stay in California. Let him go to 
Mexico where he will be called a great 
Bs man for helping Don Murieta,” softly 
| urged the girl. 


I'd rather stay and risk .cap- 


i “We've begun uncovering the top soil 

1) and we've found one small set of nug- 

i) wets already. I put them in a bag for 

kit Gilbert.” 

bits “But the men in Coloma!” cried Gil- 

tye bert. “What will they be thinking? I'm 
§ branded as a thief by this time! I can't 

ites go home. I can’t go anywhere under my 

. 

| 














eyes from one to the other, and con- 
ceded: 


“Here is his new rifle and a small bag 
of nuggets. It is for him to say.” 
The Vermonter shook his head dis- 
mally. 
: “TI can’t leave the United States. If I 
must lose myself, give up my name, and 





be thought a thief, at least I'll stay in 
the country.” 

“Spoken like a mountain man!” cried 
Old Misery. ‘‘And nothing can drive you 
out the Rockies, or from the plains. And 
yoy'll meet lots of folks who don’t wear 
the names first saddled on ’em. Plenty 
of room to begin a new life. My offer of 
five dollars a day still holds. You have 
earned it most reg’lar up to now. We'll 
notch a stick, and bimeby you'll 
‘nough money to square off that debt. 
You can take it back east and let on you 
was captured by Injuns and just managed 
to bust loose. Tell ‘em you stumbled on 
the Lost Cabin mine and dug ’nough gold 
to make up for what the reds took from 
you afore» you could carry it to Coloma.” 

“If he could only stay here for a while 
we'd soon have enough gold to make up 
for his mistake,” spoke up Weymouth 
Mass. 

“We're staying just long enough to eat 
and pack the mule. You folks will take 
the mule. Double-Time ’n’ me are off 
over the ridge and down the Truckee riv- 
er to the immigrant road. Rest of you 
follow along the ridge, keeping down to 
"bout this level. Keep well up when you 
reach the head of the San Joaquin; for 
posses will be combing the valley. Maria, 
I'd like to have you take Bill Williams 
along with you. Some greenhorn, or 
Pike, will shoot him if he goes with me. 
He's good medicine to have. He's mato- 
wapiya, or grizzly-bear medicine.” 

“He is a ver’ gran’ caballero,”’ quickly 
agreed the girl. ‘‘He shall go with me to 
Mexico. No one will shoot the friend of 
Ana Benites down there.” 

Sailor Ben woke up, staggered to bis 
feet and hoarsely growled: 

“Stand by to repel boarders. 
the lookout see?’’ 

“We're off to Mexico. No more digging 
till we come back,” Weymouth Mass in- 
formed him. 

This intelligence seemed to please the 
sailor. Chanting an old sea song deep in 
his hairy throat, he endeavored to for- 
ward the breakfast by collecting bits of 
dry fuel. After giving orders that only 
the driest of the fuel be used, Old Mis- 
ery went to the lower end of the basin 
and stood watch while the breakfast was 
being prepared. 


What’s 


E WAS glad to be leaving the coast, 
and yet he had been there many 
pleasant months. He stared long and 
intently down toward the broad valley of 


the Sacramento and recalled the days 
when New Helvetia, Sutter’s post, con- 


trolled what was now the north half of 
the state. He had seen Yerba Buena 
magically change from a sleepy hamlet 
to a mighty city. There was pathos in 
the thought of leaving it all, and yet he 
was glad to go. 

He had seen Sacramento spring up 
along the marsh of the river and become 
a metropolis in itself, and even worse for 
rats than San Francisco. He had seen 
the first steamboat, Captain Leideshorff. 
enter the bay from Sitka. He traveled 
the American river when it was called 
Rio de. las Americanos. He could have 
bought lots in ‘forty-seven for fifty dol- 
lars; and smaller ones in ‘fifty-three, 
much farther out in the bay, brought 
sixteen thousand dollars. 

He remembered the deserted appear- 
ance of the city in May, *forty-eight, when 


all the active-bodied had hurried to the 
valley of the Sacramento. There was the 
Apollo, anchored in the cove some dis- 


tance from the beach; and he had seen 
the @ity suddenly expand and surround it. 
He had waded waist deep, when the tide 
was in, between California street and 
Rincon point, and had returned after “a 
short absence to find the hills shoveled 
into the cove and a _ business’ center 
sprung up where he had fought the tide. 

So rapidly had the changes come that 
he had the sense of living many years on 
the coast. Now the era was finished, and 
he was glad to go. If melancholy crept 
in, it was in the nature of regret that 
the country was being so thickly settled. 

“T’d be crowded out in another season, 


even if I didn’t have to go now,” he 
mused. “One good thing *bout the Rock- 
ies. Never git crowded.” 


HEN his reverie was broken by a 


thread of smoke far below. At first 
he believed it was a camp-fire. Then an- 
other thread, close to the first, showed 


above the forest crown: and a third. The 
three cabins in Grass Hollow were being 
destroyed. 

“They feel that bitter ag’in’ me they'll 
burn innercent log huts,” he muttered. 

The three smokes told him the posses 
would be leaving the hollow, and he hast- 
ened back to camp just as Maria was 
about to call him. 

The breakfast was hurriedly eaten, as 
the feeling of being hunted was now 
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Abundance of power to do all 
belt and drawbar work easily, 
rapidly and profitably. 

Simpler by hundreds of parts, 
lighter by hundreds of pounds—a 
15-27 tractor that weighs only 
4,000 pounds—it does not pack 
the soil or mire down. Low and 
compact, it turns short and op- 
erates easily in close quarters, 

Fewer and sturdier parts— 
made over-size—of the finest ma- 
terials and workmanship, 

Complete enclosure of work- 
ing parts in a dust-proof, oil-tight 
case, thoroughly lubricated by 
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It’s More than a Success— 
It’s a Real Sensation 


That’s the verdict coming from all over the coun- 
try, wherever the John Deere Tractor is at work. 
Users get enthusiastic over its performance; neighbors 
join in—there’s a real welcome for the 


John Deere Tractor 


HERE ARE THE REASONS: 


of experience letters from 66 John 
the coun 


pores plant. 
, and ask for Booklet MW- 445 


a simple, positive oiling system. 

Most efficient final drive ever 
desigaed for tractors. ~“Double- 
roller chain of hardened steel, 
completely enclosed and running in 
oil bath. Ideal for saving power, 
and outlaststhislong-lived tractor. 

All adjustments and repairs 
can be made easily and quickly 
by the operator, in a standing 
position. 


Low initial cost, fuel and oil 
economy, faster working speeds, 
low upkeepcost and long life make 
it a safe, money-making invest- 
ment for the farmer. 





._ Also, fold 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








strong in the mind of each, the mountain 
man excepted. The mule was packed, and 
as the little procession moved higher up 
the ridge before swinging south, Old Mis- 
ery walked beside Weymouth Mass and 
directed him to keep well east of Moque- 
lumne Hill,’Columbia and Sonora, so as 
to retire over the ridge into the Mono 
lake country if threatened by a posse. 

“I know the country. They can’t catch 
us,”” assured Weymouth Mass, 

“If Senor Comandante will tell Senor 
Weymouth to leave me and Beel Williams 
in the San Joaquin valley, I can find my 
way to Corral Hollow canyon and look 
out for myself,’’ spoke up the girl. 

“And be caught offhand,’’ replied the 
mountain man. ‘“That’s one of the places 
the posse is aiming for. Weymouth, you 
deliver her in Mexico. Then if she comes 
back, I'll be mighty sorry for her, but 
I'll have done my part. Can’t you under- 
stand, Maria, that that devil of a friend 
of yours has played his game out and 
ain't got any more chips left than Double 
Time here had when he carried a fight 
to your monte-table? Don’t your medi- 
cine tell you he'll lose his head just, as 
sure as Ching-a-ling lost his? He'll 
never live to see the next rains. Californy 
is tired of his ways.” 

«She laughed incredulously. Joaquin Mu- 
rieta was the champion of her peaple, 
taking bloody reprisals for the countless 
wrongs inflicted by gold hunters on Mex- 
ican inhabitants of what had been so re- 
cently a part of Mexico. He could not 
be killed. Yet Captain Love, veteran of 
the Mexican war, already had been au- 
thorized by the legislature ta raise a 
company of twenty-five rangers and elim- 
inate the scourge. Even as she was de- 
riding Old Misery’s prophecy, the hooded 
shape was standing close to the mountain 
bandit and was about to stretch forth a 
bony arm and touch his shoulder and mo- 
tion for him to come away from all earth- 
ly affairs. 

The travel thru the eastern opening of 
the basin and up the ridge was rough, 
as there was no semblance of even an 
aboriginal path, and the fugitives’ prog- 
ress was slow. At midday they halted 
in a little valley, thick with firs and pines, 
and ate cooked meat. 

“We'll split the trail here,”’ gruffly an- 
nounced Old Misery. ‘If you’re ever in 
the Rockies, Weymouth, look me up. Ben 
will go back to sea after the women folks 





in the towns have got all his gold. Don’t 


férgit the ledge where Bill Williams slept. 
I've cracked out two hundred dollars a 
day with a hammer from that rotten 
rock. Could ‘a’ taken out a thousand if 
I'd wanted to. Maria, you be a good girl. 
Don't chase ’round with robbers.” 

“Senor Comandante, I told Senor Gil- 
bert’s name in Grass Valley.’ 

“I know it. You knew I knowed it. 
But keep out of monte places. Don’t 
fight against the law. My new medicine 
tells me you can be happy if you want 
to be.”’ 

“Come, come,” he mumbled. ‘“Never’ll 
do. you young streak of scarlet. When 
I'm down Mexico-way, I'll drop in and 
say howdy.” 

She released his hand and remained 
silent. Old Misery said good-bye to 
Sailor Ben and then patted Bill Wil- 
liams’ head. but said nothing. Turning 
back, he fished a long plug of tobacco 
from his shirt and gave it to. Weymouth, 
saying: 

“Three good-sized chaws a day. When 
Maria gits home she’ll remember Bill’s a 
mountain man and hankers for it. Come 
along. younker. We're killing too much 
time.” 

Gilbert shook hands with the two men 
and then gave his hand to the girl. 

“Good-bye. Senor Gilbert. Luck is in 
your face. Is it not? You will be ver’ 
happy some day. I am ver’ sorry I told 
your name. But if I was angry again, I 
might tell ‘it. The senorita back in the 
east would understan’.” 
“Good-bye, Maria. Ill always remem- 


ber you kindly. You’re to blame for 
nothing. I was just a fool; what Misery 
calls ‘ heyoka’.” 

“Come. come,” hoarsely prompted the 


mountain man. ‘I’ve given the pipe and 
we've sung the travel song. We’re Big 
Shields and pitch our lodges forth in the 
Kiowy camping circle. We have the care 
of gadombitsonhi and will count many 
coups. Mustn’t lose no more time, now, 
younker.” 
(Continued next week) 


MELBA 32D OF DARBALARA COM- 
PLETES RECORD 

The official test of Melba 32d of Dar- 
balara has recently been completed. She 
produced 6,346 pounds of milk and 274 
pounds of butterfat in 273 days as a junior 
two-year-old. She is owned by the fa- 
mous Australian Milking Shorthorn herd 
of Darbalara. 

















Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Women drivers demand only half of 
the road, but sometimes they are slow 
in deciding which half.” 








“A PICNIC FOR FOUR AND A PICKLE 
FOR ONE” 

The above is the winning title in Josh- 
away’s June contest. It was submitted 
by Mrs. Homer H. Senser, Cordner, Mo. 
Second place went to Sam G. Birchard, 
Kellogg, Iowa, who sent, “Clothing go- 
ing down rapidly, but the demand con- 











tinues to be urgent.” Missouri scored 
again when George C. Wray, Pickering, 
Mo., placed third with “Attire goes down 
and no extras to put on.’’ Mr. Wray is 
one of Joshaway’s most consistent fol- 
lowers, and always manages to be in the 
running. Honorable mention goes to F. 
O. Nelson, Toledo, Iowa, on “He'd like 
some dressing for this meet’’; Glen E. 
Stradling, Adel, Iowa, on ‘‘He’s in pretty 
deep and not a friend at the bank,” and 
to Ruby Barker, Wellman, fIowa, who 
sent, ‘“‘At all times it’s best to prepare 
for the uninvited guest.’’ 

Joshaway certainly enjoyed going over 
the titles submitted for this picture. 
There were more good ones than in any 
recent contest, and a larger number sub- 
mitted. 

Now just take a squint at the picture 
below. Don’t you feel sorry for the rest 








of the picnic when they find out how the 
young man has fixed the ice cream? But 
you, can’t blame him, either. Maybe if 
someone else was working, it might have 
helped the situation. So start the post- 
card shower right away. Joshaway likes 
postcards, as it’s easier to handle the 


mail. 


FINANCIALLY ILL 

“Did you thoroly examine the patient 
I sent you yesterday?” 

“Yes, scrupulously.” 

“How long will it take you 
him?” 

“I don’t know.’ I haven’t found out yet 
what his income is.” 


to cure 


ON THE LETTER 

A Swede came to the post office win- 
dow in a country town and asked for 
mail. 

‘Who are you?” said the postmistress. 

“Av bane de man who work for Mees- 
ter Yones.”’ 

‘But what’s the name?” 


“Dat makes no difference; de name 


| bane on de letter.”’ 


SAVED! 

An angry lady rushed into the marriage 
license bureau. In her hand she bore a 
license. To the clerk she said: 

“Did you, or did you not, issue this li- 
cense for marryin’ me to Albert Briggs?” 

“Yes, I believe we did. Why?’ 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?’”’ she demanded. ‘‘He’s escaped.”’ 


WOULD HOLD SIX FEET 

Two old maids were planning for the 
holidays. 

“Anna,” said the one, ‘‘woukl a long 
stocking hold all you’d want (for 
Christmas?” 

“No, Elvira,” responded the other, ‘‘but 
a pair of socks would.” 


OBSTACLE 

They had a fearful row. “But for one 
thing,’ she sobbed, “I’d leave you, you 
brute, and go home tw mother.” 

“And what’s that one thing?’ he in- 
quired. 

*‘M-mother’s coming here. 
ing father.” 


She is leav- 





All answers must be in by July 23. 
of July 31. 


tying contest. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
The winners will be announced in our issue 
No limit to the number of titles one person can send. Write answers 
on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize tied in each 


In case of a tie, 
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Colt light saps 


‘welcome’ too! 


LT LIGHT in your home 
when your neighbors call 
adds its greeting to yours. Its 
silent welcome is as warm as 
yours. 

Today more than 125,000 
farm homes glow with the wel- 
come of Colt Light. Twenty- 
five years of use have proved 
it the most practical farm light 
plant. Your home, too, can 
help you welcome your friends 
and neighbors, if you will in- 
stall Colt Light. 

The cost of a Colt Light 
plant is little in comparison 
with the convenience and 


comfort it brings you. There 
is nothing to get out of order, 
An average of two or three 
fillings of Union Carbide and 
water each year is all the at- 
tention it requires. Colt Light 
is sunlight, man-made from 
carbide gas. 

Union Carbide for use in the 
big two hundred pound capacity 
Colt Light plant is sold direct to 
the consumer at factory prices. 
One of the 175 Union Carbide 
Sales Company warehouses is lo- 
cated near you. Union Carbideis 
alwaysuniform. World’sbest qual- 
ity. Highest gas yield. It is always 
packed in blue-and-gray drums, 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
“Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Kansas op Mo. 
716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 
6th & Mark 


San Francisco, Cal. 
8th & Brannan Sts, 


New Yort:, N.Y. 
30 East 42d Se. 

Rochester, N.Y. 
31 Exchange St. 


i > Til. 
Cote Monadnock Block 


“Colt light is sunlight” 











Hold your grain for peak prices, 
> Midwest Steei Grain Bin 


3a $2 


5 Nows 





{00% PURE 


OLL 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


Herrinc Motor Company, Des Moines 





Protects your cash crop against fire, rats, 
weather,etc. Easily setup, rigid. Canbe 
moved into field for threshing, Farmers 
deligh* 2d with high quality,low ore. 
paid freight and new profit sharing pian, 








PREE— Write for free folder and is. 
PROOUCTS CO., 24 Produce Exch. Bidg. , Kansas Cily, May 


.- Free Catalog in colors explains 





how you can save 
m money on Farm Truck or Road 
{ i Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gf 

















a new home or remode 
It contains suggestions as to how to 


of fuel cost. It is more than a mere catalog. 





28 PAGE BOOK 


This big Bovee book is filled from cover to cover with interesting facts in regard to 
house heating. It will po equally valuable to you whether you are planning to build 


an old one. It treats of furnaces in a plain, common sense way. 
fire a furnace to get best results. 
care for a furnace to get the most service out of it. 
than thirty years’ furnace experience and why the Bovee furnace saves thirty per cent 
It is a book worth having and will be sent 
FREE upon request. Send for your copy NOW. Write today. 


Bovee Furnace Works, 103 West 8th Street, Waterloo, lows 


It tells how to 
t shows the results of our more 
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Eastern—Johnson County, June 19.— 

Corn plowing is in full swing now; most 

everybody is plowing the third time. Corn 

ig doing fine and is over knee high. Oats 

‘and timothy will be a heavy crop and 

will be ready to cut in about two weeks. 

eas te, pigs are doing fine. Hogs are 
ae at Lone Tree.—Russel F. Eden. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 

June 23.—Corn cultivation is progressing 

well. Corn is a good stand and growing 

~ yapidiy. Oats look well, are fully headed 
out and promise a good crop. Meadows 

' are coming out well after the recent 

'-fains. Abundant showers have greatly 

improved crop prospects in this locality.— 

» J. 3. McConnell. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, 

June 24.—Several stiff hot days followed 

yoy rains and more hot weather have been 

| @gainst the small grain and the orange 
yellow color of the straw in wheat tells 

‘the story of rust and as a result of this, 

> premature ripening will follow. All oats 

are short in straw and heads, Clover 

- geedings in the grains are revived nicely. 

Hay meadows are “hitting on all two cyl- 

' inders” trying to gain lost mileage. Corn 

| certainly looks like ‘Iowa’ where the 

stand is not too poor.—Arthur Nelson. 
WNorthern—Palo Alto County, June 26,— 

Corn doing well except pieces which were 

@amaged by wind or blowing dirt. Gener- 

ally clean. Oats responding well to the 

| @ool weather and moisture of the past 

_ two weeks. Hay and alfalfa very light 

‘yield. Some early potatoes very back- 

' ward on account of freezing off early. 

- Fruit will be very scarce; some report 

| mear nothing. Stock generally healthy, 

- Best pastures only fair; many feeding dry 

| feed and silage.—E. A. McMillin. 

F> Western—Guthrie County, June 26.— 

Plenty of rain for the present and the 
weather has been cool this week. Corn 
) looks good and is being plowed for the 

last time. Oats are turning; will not 

| make more than 50 per cent of an aver- 
| @@e crop. Pastures are short. Very lit- 

' tle fruit. Potatoes and gardens are do- 

ing fine.—Ellis Rogers. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, June 25. 
| —Have been having lots of rain during 

: | June; rain every week; several real gully 

Washers. All growing crops have im- 

" proved much the past few weeks. Real 

~ corn weather of late; corn plowing has 

' been delayed the past two weeks on ac- 

» count of rain; most corn plowed twice, 

some third time; in general corn is look- 

Hay promises 

Oats are short; early oats 

Potatoes and garden stuff 

' YooKing well. Small fruit was damaged 

© by the frosts and is rather scarce. Con- 

giderable corn has been shipped in. A 

few loads of stock going to market occa- 

im sionally. Prices a little better of late.— 

Hy Cc. L. Duncan. 

- > Western—Ida County, June 26.—Corn a 
| good average stand; clean, and in size 
up to the standard for this date. Winter 
heat turning. Oats short but probably 
- jong enough to cut. Hay on old meadows 
very light; on new seeding fair to good, 
_ As the weather was very favorable at far- 
rowing time the per cent of loss was 
im Small, therefore the pig crop is not as 
’ short as the number of sows kept would 

indicate.—John Preston. 

Southern—Union County, June 26.— 
Plenty of rain the last two weeks. It has 
interfered with corn plowing to some ex- 
tent, but the corn is not very weedy and 
' Only a few patches on the low lands show 
| any bad effects from the wet weather. 
| Wheat has begun to ripen and seems to 
be filling well; some report slight dam- 
age from the Hessian fly. Oats are be- 
“ginning to turn and they seem to be fairly 
“well filled. The prospects are that there 
- will be about a normal crop of hay. Po- 
' tatoes and garden vegetables are growing 
_ Yapidiy. Strawberries were nearly a com- 
' plete failure. Bees are beginning to store 
some honey.—Vernon Rayl. 

- WNortheastern—Mitchell County, June 27. 

=—We are having plenty of rain. Four 

* good showers this week. Fine growing 

Weather. Some fiekis of corn that are 

knee high. Oats are headed out and 

“most fields have a fair length of straw. 

- Hay fields are in bloom. Carload of corn 

Shipped in, sold for $1.21. Oats 4ic, but- 

ter 45c, eggs 25c, heavy hens 17c, springs 

> 28e, strawberries 25c per quart and not 

| many at that.—cC. H. 

South Central—Mahaska County, 

'26.—We have been having lots of rain 

fately. It rained again Monday, after 

- which it turned quite cool; it has warmed 

Up some now, tho. Those who started to 

‘put up their clover hay have quit and are 

£4 daying by their corn. The corn is earlier 

than usual, some of it being hip high. 

It is very uneven, ranging from three or 

’ four inches in some places to over knee 

> high in the same field. This is due to 

“the late frost that we had. Wheat is 

F: turning rapidly. Will probably do to cut 

the latter part of next week. Oats are 
very heavy.—L. L. 

Dickinson County, June 26.— 
We are having great corn weather; plenty 
of rain and sunshine. However, the crop 
is rather uneven, with some fields over 

m knee high and others but six inches. 
“Farmers well up with their work and are 
laying corn by. Oats is all headed, but 
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ing good and growing fast. 
» @ light crop. 
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are turning. 
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short and not over a half crop expected 
because of the drouth. Hay also will be 
searce. Pastures are good now since the 
rains. Nearly all fruit has been destroyed 
by the frosts except berries. There seems 
to be fewer cattle this year than any of 
the recent years. Hog production seems 
to have declined, also.—W. J. B. x 

Northeastern—W inneshiek County, June 
27.—We are having lots of rain now. 
Corn is growing fast and is a good color, 
but some fields are a little weedy. Bar- 
ley all headed and beginning to fill; looks 
good, Oats nearly all headed, but a little 
short, due to dry weather early in season. 
Hay will soon be ready to cut but will 
be a short crop.—Roscoe H. Wicks. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 
27.—Rains the past two weeks have great- 
ly delayed corn cultivation. A few fields 
beginning to look weedy. Corn is looking 
g00d except on poorly drained land. Most 
fields are knee high and a few are higher. 
Very little clover has been cut yet. It 
will be a fair crop but timothy will be 
short. Early oats beginning to turn. 
Pastures are good and livestock is doing 
fine.—Irwin W,. Atwood, 

Eastern—Linn County, June 26.—The 
weather conditions are excellent for the 
advancement of the corn crop, most ap- 
pearing to be at least two weeks ahead of 
last year. Oats are showing up much 
better than the prospects appeared three 
weeks ago. Hay, however, will be a light 
crop in practically all sections. Barley 
appears to be about normal, Wheat is 
also looking quite well, altho the acreage 
is very small. Rye is now starting to 
ripen. A few farmers have already start- 
ed to make hay, but progress has been 
slow on account of the continued rainy 
weather this week. Very few hogs on 
feed, and cattle are not as much in evi- 
cence as usual.—A. D. Brennaman. 

Central—Hardin County, June 27.—The 
weather has been good for all kinds of 
crops the past two weeks. Oats beginning 
to turn and ought to be filling well as 
the nights are cool, Corn doing fine and 
a good stand, Meadows thickening up. 


Crop of hay will be light. Pastures im- 
proving. Stock healthy. Pig crop nearly 
normal, Some corn being shelled and 


brings about a dollar, grading from 4 to 6. 
iood and dry. Roads good. Hog prices 
advancing and light receipts.—A. R. 
Calkins, 

Northwestern — Pocahontas County, 
June 26.—Sufficient moisture for all crops. 
Pastures have made good growth. All 
hay and clover crops light. Oats have 
made considerable growth and will be 
somewhat better than it appeared two 
weeks ago. Corn has done well and all 
fields are fairly clean of weeds; it is being 
plowed for the third time. Potato and 
garden crop doing good, Bugs numerous, 
Have heard of no sickness among live- 
stock.—F.. Blondil. 

Western—Shelby County, June 27,—Nice 
warm days with cool nights is the weath- 
er here, All crops look good, Small grain 
all headed out. First crop of alfalfa is 
put up, a light crop. Plenty of pasture 
and the stock is looking good.—P,. C, Niel- 
sen. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, 
—Farmers are all busy plowing corn for 
the third time. Corn looking good and 
reasonably clean. First crop of clover 
being put up but most too much rain for 
it. Karly oats and wheat beginning to 
ripen. Not as large an acreage of wheat 
as usual, Gardens good. Potato crop will 
be short, owing to the freezes. Raspber- 
ries short, owing to the freezes. Hogs 
doing well. Not many going to market.— 
John L. Herman, 

Northern—Humboldt County, June 25.— 
Had a good rain last night and have had 
several showers in the past two weeks. 
A lot of corn was hurt by the sand storm 
and is now behind; other corn’ is looking 
fair. Oats headed out; some will be short. 
Second crop of alfalfa is up. Sweet clo- 
ver pasture is short.—H. R. Chantland, 

Central—Dallas County, June 27.—Good 
rains the last two weeks have made corn 
take rapid growth, Corn is two weeks 
ahead of last year. Oats and small grain 
have come out quite a little with favor- 


June 26. 





able weather. Hay crop very short. Pas- 
tures growing well since the rain.—D. 
W. D. 

MISSOURI 


Northeastern—Ralls County, ‘June 23.— 
We have had several rains which have 
delayed wheat cutting. Corn has made 
a wonderful growth the last week. Some 
corn is being laid by; most corn will be 
plowed again. Meadows have improved 
but will be very light. Late oats were 
helped by the rains. Early oats on poor 
ground are very short. Almost every 
farmer here has added soybeans to his ro- 
tation.—L. A. Houston. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, June 
23.—Crops here have improved wonderful- 
ly in the last two weeks. Oats and wheat 
look fine. Corn is far ahead of this time 
a year ago. Some corn will be laid by 
this week. Old corn is very scarce and 
is selling for $1.20. Pastures are good now, 
but improved too late for much blue 
grass seed. Alfalfa is fine; first crop 
mostly up; some clover cut. Fruit looks 
good; cherries mostly in the can. Apples 
look fine. Hog market up, now over $13. 
Hens 18c, eggs 2ic.—W. F. Kennedy. 








Destruction and Damage to Property 








during the month of June 


policy in the 


Insurance 


Fred <A. Lageschulte, 
$2,098.63 ; Chas. 


dy County. 

Audubon County. 

Peter Schutt, $6,200.00; M 
Harrison county. 

J. K. Jurgens, $3,950.0 
Geo. Vierkant, $2,701.60; 
$2,500.00; H. A. Rust, $2,7 
County. 


Mrs. 
In addition to these, seve 


$600,000.00. 


J. B. HERRIMAN, President 
506 Hubbell Buildi 





was enormous. Many people are thankful they carried a 


lowa Mutual Tornado 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


Just a few of the many are here given who received 
prompt payment for their losses: 
Adam Herman, $4,000.00; Allamakee County. 


Gabe, $2,553.00; Carl Pries, $3,240.33; 
Grover Mabb, $1,001.80; Bremer County. 
Theo. Schaa, $2,025 33; Jens Theussen, $850.00; Grun- 


Daniel Stetzel, $2,250.00; 
W. W. Reser, $5,950.00; T, A. Campbell, 
John W. Collins, $3,770.00; 


Dirk Dirksen, $6,084.99; Franklin County. 
G, T. Hakes, $3,592.80; Wm. Burgoin, $2,400.00; Mills 


M. W. Stoker, $2,635.00; Paul MeDonald, 
F. Floerschinger, $3,644.40; Pottawattamie County. 


during the month of June-—more than $450,000.00. 
ance written during June, over 30 million, Cash assets for 
claims in process of adjustment and future losses, over 


The Association that co-operates with County Mutuals. 
See our agent or write the Secretary. 


by tornadoes and windstorms 


Association 


$3,131.00; C. F. Dnueker, 


Jens ©, Anderson, $3,010.32 ; 
$2,370.00 ; 
$9,755.00; 
$3510.00; 


rs. Johanna Grobe, 
J. O. Hammond, 


0; L. H. Hoelder, 
T. J; B. & W. L. 
57.40; Henry Pals, 


$3,193.15; 
Robinson, 
$7,030.85 ; 


$3,330.00 ; 


sral thousand others were paid 
Insur- 


H. F. GROSS, Secretary 








ng, Des Moines, Iowa 

















County, June 23.— 
Good rains have broken the 4drouth. 
Wheat harvest is over; one-fourth crop. 
There is lots of corn planted and it has 
been well cultivated and is ready to lay 
by.—Chas. M. Wilson. 


Eastern—Lincoln 


Western—Bates County, June 26.— 
Wheat all in shock. Oats mostly cut. 
Oats are well headed but very short. Hay 


is light crop and will be re ady next week. 
Corn is looking fine and being laid by. 
Some parts of county needing rain, tho 
not suffering. Pastures fair. Stock Jooks 
well,—Jerry Burch. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Montgomery County, June 24. 
—Plenty of rain. Wheat mostly in shock, 
Oats cutting will commence soon. Rather 
short crop of oats and hay, Corn looking 
fine; ready for last plowing. Potato crop 
very short.’ Pastures greening up since 
the rains. Corn selling on the local mar- 
ket at $1 to $1.15, eggs 25c, $16 to $18 of- 
fered for hay but very little for sale, oats 
50 to 60ec.—John KF. Brown, 

Northeastern—Cook County, June 24.— 
Hay crop will be very short here. Al- 
falfa is 90 per cent; first crop cut last 
week. Whatever is left of the winter 
wheat crop is very poor; it will yield 
about 10 bushels per acre. Spring wheat 
is short, also. Oats is about 12 inches 
high and all headed, Cherry crop is now 
in full swing; this is a great cherry coun- 
try but the crop is small and poor. Pas- 
tures are good and much cattle on dry 
feed.—D. F. Tehtmeier. 


KANSAS 


Central—Jackson County, June 25.—The 
spring was quite favorable to growing 


crops. Corn went in in good shape, tho 
some had to replant on account of ground 
crusting. Oats promise a good crop. 
Wheat is good. Pastures and hay best 
ever, but since June 1 we had had about 
twenty-two inches of rain. June 3 the 
Delaware river was the highest it was 
ever known to that time. It did lots of 


damage. Spoiled lots of grain crops, but 
it soon dried off and people were fast 
getting their corn replanted. The night 


of the 15th we had eight inches of rain 
in twelve hours, and the river came out 
again, higher than ever. On the 17th it 


was again almost as high as ever. Every- 
thing on the bottoms is completely ruined. 
Think I am safe in saying there are 100,- 
000 acres that the crops will be a total 
loss. We have some chance of raising 
feed but little to get a money crop. Pig 


crop is a little better than usual. No 
colts except a few mules. Lots of chick- 
ens. A good many dairy cows. Butters 
fat 30c, eggs 24c.—H. F. Covert. 


NEBRASKA 

East Central—Sarpy County, June 26.— 
The drouth was broken two weeks ago by 
a deluge of rain, accompanied by a series 
of electrical and wind storms, Corn looks 
exceptionally good and is being laid by. 
Wheat and oats are ripening early and 
much will be in the shock by July 4. 
Short straw, due to the drouth, will make 
binding difficult. Second crop of alfalfa 


ready to cut. Pastures look good. Cool 
weather.—Amos K. Gramlich, 
INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, June 26.— 


We have had several showers the past 
two weeks. Owing to these showers oats 
are lengthening to a good height. Corn 
is growing very fast and looking fine. 
The hay crop is very short and not yield- 
ing much. Wheat is turning. Eggs 28¢, 
cream 41¢c.—Noel E. Rickert. 





LATE GARDEN CROPS FOR TABLE 


Many garden crops, if planted in late 
summer, will keep the table supplied with 
the choicest quality of fresh vegetables 
thruout the fall months, says C. V. Hol- 
singer, extension horticulturist, of Iowa 
State College. This will be particularly 
appreciated since fresh vegetables are not 
on the market at that time of -the year, 
he explains. 

Beans may be planted up until July 15 
and will mature in early September, fur- 
nishing the finest of snap beans for thre@ 
or four weeks. Radishes planted in Au- 
gust will be ready for use in about 25 
days. Common spinach may be planted 
the latter part of August or early Sep- 
tember, and this will last until real freez- 
ing weather comes. 

Broad leaf endive should be planted 
about July 10 to 15. It will be ready for 
bleaching by the middle of September and 
will be found the equal of head lettuce for 
salads. It will be available thruout the 
fall. Carrots and beets planted from July 
1 to 15 will be found especially good for 
early fall use or for canning. Turnips 
should be planted about July 15. 

If the ground is very dry during the time 
when it is desired to plant the seed, apply 
water either with a hose or by digging 4 
small trench and pouring water into this, 
later planting the seed in these trenches 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 











study. The first column gives percentage, 


present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do’in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
is now 157 per cent of pre-war and 110 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Butter, 
oats, hides, cattle and copper are decided- 
ly below the general price level. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 









































GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
we ~ 

om Si of bk 

we BE] we a 

Sarl gay 

ee ? sc n 

05 Al o es 

PEs] 28s 

o2°1 O28 

BAZ) Rak 

Fisher's index number ...... | 157 110 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ....... 138] 121 

1,100-pound fat cattle ....... 134) 118 

‘anners and cutters ........ 105} 125 

RR a ny eee 118} 92 
HOGS—At Chicago 

AGONY TOGD 3. os0 pacne ceecoses 165 187 

Light hogs ..2.. Pe OR SEE KeRRe 160 194 

of Aveeeleeun eye 162 245 

BOWS .cvcvccesccves Trees 147 190 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

ee eee Reds vues eaabeenavn @ 205| 125 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool,at| Boston 145) 105 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 99| 143 


























GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Com, NO. 2 WARE .scsiccvos 147 106 
Oats, No. 2 white ........ ee 98) 82 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... ‘ea 156} 152 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 129) 118 
On lowa Farms— | 
COGS coc ris busniencenus unis 144] 105 
BME. vin coco resbiees eheneeeues 90| 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 143] 95 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 144| 108 
Bran, at Kansas ‘City ....... 133 128 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 144| 33 
HAY 





No. 1 timothy, at Chicago | 144| 104 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 128} 97 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


























butter, at CHICNED: <0 c00000 155{ 108 
Clover seed, at Toledo....... 185) 142 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...| 115} 107 
Cotton, at New York........ 171) 79 
mes, at Chica@o ..-cccscees 146} 118 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
ne Serres Cree ee 156 155 
MO <5. iirresaecererenneroncte 163 182 
BURN sok etavesen Reese es euet 182 141 
NOEL honk clk eexata areca oiace Roxen 190 193 

FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— } 
WI MCIINME cen cng aris seek ke 138) 108 
eae Pasiacebevecsse 142! 107 
DOTUCINIOEF veccvectcseecens 141) 110 
ats— 
DC OTREE cic cuncee 6beessis i 0 103 
NE Fe netccarakiavanistss | -96| 86 
BADIEMIDOR co cccscssevesese } 105) 101 
Wheat— j 
RECCINDED vocekreuesenese ts | 134) 126 
PN incase CePeet wes eeoneehs 130 131 
SOMME voces cavucacees: | 133| 127 
Lard— } | 
EY as cucdesseaveoece | 146) 
JULY... cccccceccccccccees } 157) 155 
PODCEIIDES vcccniccherseeseee | 153) 153 
Sides— | 
July ; 65 








Coke, at Connellsville ....... 91) 85 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 154, 100 
Copper, at New York ........ 85P 110 
Crude petroleum, at N. York| 204; * 117 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
WARIO co citsieaene doen 179 96 


Yellow pine (southern), 

x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 194 119 
Yellow pine (southern), 

1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 

















LC RA a ae a 3 97 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | | 
outside New York, month } 
Pay Gs TS ae ae A GORE alpen a aN 215{ 108 
Interest 60 to 90 day pape 
MENG SOME prt sctawoveés 94) 102 
Industrial stocks ...........+ 183! 128 
Railroad stocks ............. 89) 117 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 


war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicate a price of $12.47 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. On the basis of September 
rib sides, heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September will be $13.45. 








RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending June 
13, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in June: Coal and 
coke 108 per cent, grain 96, per -cent, 
livestock 89 per cent, lumber 114 per 
cent, ore 105 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 120 per cent, These figures 
indicate that business is good for the 
United States as a whole. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent.of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Towa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent. farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter. creamery extras, last week 
42c, week before 41%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 2l%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 30c, week before 
29c; ducks, last week 18c, week before 
20c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 



























































CATTLE 
~> 
= 
‘ 3) 
Co 0 
af ali 
a os 
° oO] & 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
East WOGK «00660 eee ef 11.62/12,30)11.63 
WGK BOIS. vecvcceete 10.95|11,42|10.98 
Good— 
EGR WOR cc cceweces +. -/10.70}11.50/| 10.62 
Week before ..cccccces |10.08)10.82/10.05 
Medium— | 
BME WOOK nic ccicccenss | 9.32/10.12) 9.48 
Week before .......... 8.88] 9.62] 8.88 
Common— 
eS eee | 7.20} 8.12] 7.22 
Week befofe .....2277: | 6.95| 7.75| 6.75 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— | 
ee eee }11.82/12.30)11.80 
Week before .......... }11.20}11.75/11.30 
Medium and good— | | 
BORG WHOM . coccces .. + /10.11/10.69/10.1 
Week before ....0..... | 9.58/10.25] 9.62 
Common— 
EGE WEG cc cceccecccs | 7.12) 7.50! 6.92 
Week before ..........| 6.80) 7.38} 6.50 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— j 
Last week ......++.+--| 9.75)10.68| 9.68 
Week before ........+-| 9.42] 9.95| 9.38 
Cows— 
Last week ...cccccccce 7.38] 8.12] 7.02 
WeOGR. DOLOTO cccctecces 7.12) 7.50) 6.75 
Bulls— 
Last week ..... cla gia ears 5.62) 6.68) 5.75 
Week DefOre ..ccccccee 5.50! 6.30| 5.48 
Canners and cutters— | 
BOGt WOOK. ... cc ccccece. | 3.50) 3.68] 3.60 
Week before .......... | 3.25] 3.30] 3,18 
Stockers and feeders— | 
RAGE WOON cecciowcuas | 6.62| 6.88] 6.42 
Week before .......... | 6.62) 6.88] 6.38 
Cows and heifers— | 
WMG WOON ocncedcecwass | 4.88| 4.62] 4.88 
WOOK DOSUEO: o v0:0:00:00.6 4.88] 4.62) 4.80 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last WOOK .ccccccceces 13.15 13.32/13.30 
Week before .......... }12.50|12.85/ 12.62 
Medium (200-260 Ibs.)\— | | | 
BAGG WOON snc cacdaaenas 3.08/13.22/13.30 
Week before .......... |12.42|12.78/12.60 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) — | | 
TIE WHO cv acinecedares 12492) 13.02) 12.92 
Week before .......... 112.25|12.45|12.3 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
Last week ..ccccccccee lhe 2.50/12.62/12.68 
Week before ..........) i 75(11.98/12.02 
Smooth heavy packing | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last WOOK caccccsctcss |12.25/12.02/12.12 
Wok DOlOre ..cciccrcs }11.88)11.95)11.88 
Rough packing sows (200 | | | 
Ibs. up)— | | 
EGS WOON ..ccceccedes }11.95/11.65)11.88 
Week before .......... 11.50/11 60/11.62 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
TMG WEEE. nccccccnces (11. 62]12.25)12.25 
Week before ..........} 11. 12}11. 3 j11. 32 
Stock pigs— i las 
LAG WEG. cccccccivecs [11.00 enw |12.42 
Week before ........-. 110.75]... ..}11.45 
SHEEP 
Lambs 84 lbs. down), | ! | 
edium to prime— 
"Last week Cumavadonae 115.00/15.88| 15.25 
WeGK BOTOFO cecccccces 114.62|15.12)14.58 
Lambs, culls and common | ae 
Last week ......++.00- }12.75|12.62/11.50 
Week before .......... 12.00}12.12)11.00 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
LAGt WEGK ..ccevcicuce /11.88)12.50111.00 
Week before | 
Swes, medium to choice—! 
- ee eee | 5.62] 6.12} 5.12 
Week before .......... 4 75| 5.75| 5.00 
NOTE — Uniess otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 






























































HAY 
he 
Y ° 
3 a | &% 
eje|s 
SC) 
=) ™ 10 
Mixed Clover No, 1— | | 
BMG WEG i cccanecves A 114.50/19.00 
Week before ..... PITTI [13'50l18:00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | | 
Last week Maawetmace ee ik oa {26.00 
WE OG TIOGOND cccvencesss a wed ee: }25.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— | | | 
EA NOE i daar ereades 18.50) 19.50) 
Week before .......... 18.00) 19.50) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— } 
DAME WOR: cdececsconds 16.75 | 18.00) 
Week before ....cccees 16. 50/18. 00! 
Alfalfa, Standard— | | 
Last Week ...ccccccces |14.75| 16.001 
Week DEfore .cccpicece 18°75 16.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | } 
RGR WOON cccccnkvaxts {12.00/13.50 
Week before .......... }10.50/13.50 
Oat Straw— | 
EAE OG: oc deseccheda | 7.50} 8.25]10.00 
Week before ......... 7.50) 8.25/10.00 
GRAIN 
be n 
=e ov 
- Oo] sg 
3 b ° 
*|si¢&i1s 
= @ 5 n 
= E CI vo 
3) is) i A 
Corn, No, 2Y— | 
Last week ..../1! 02 
Week before 08%) 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week .... 00%) 94% 
Week before OF {1.00% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week ..../1.02%| .99%4)...... | 91° 
Week before ../1.10%/1.08 --| 97% 
Oats— | | 
Last week ....] .47 46 «| 43% 
Week before ..| .52%| .48M4]...... | 47% 
Barley— | | 
Last week ....| .83 | 
Week before ..| .80% 
Rye— | 
Last week “3-6 
Week before 1.08% 
Wheat, No. 2— | 
Last week es 1.4744/)1.56%4 1.45 
Week before ../1.60 1.51%/1.67 |1.47 
FEEDS 








Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Des Moines* 
Chicago 








Bran— 
Last week.. 
Week be fore.. 
Shorts— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Hominy Feed— 
Last week..../40.50].....]..... |! 15.00) 
Week before. ./40.50|..... ee: 145.00) 
Oll Meal (o. p.) | 
Last week....|45.2! = 
Week before. .|/45.26)..... 
Cottonseed (41 | 
| 
i] 





| 
427.12 3: 76(96-0l% yet 
29.25|27.75| 

| 
30.00/31.50/27.25) 
32.50/32.00/30 








25 
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ocr 





per oni) Has. 

Last week. 

Week before. 
Tankage— 

Last week....|..... 

Week before..|..... 
Gluten— 

Last week.... 

Week before. 


*Quotations at — Moines th ton lots; 


at other points, car lots. 
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(55.00). - |50.00)5 




















FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





























— 
3 bh 
a} § 
> So cs) 
a | £2 | 3 
Ob ; ho | we 
British sterling ex- | 
change— 
Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.863 99.9 
Week before ..... | PAPE? | 4.860 99.9 
French franc— | | | 
Last week ....... } 193 | .0465 |. 24.1 
Week before .....|....... | .0472 | 24.5 
LIBERTY BONDS 
ev 
“| 449 
> © 
a | #2 
& | ao 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— a ae: 
Pee: Ge caanndeaedunewe 100. eee 50 
WOK DOSES cccccceccesestcegeee 1,50 
U. S. Liberty 4%’'s, third— 
EMGR WEG. cc ceccteccccses $100.00) 101.81 
Weeks DOES cv cccccccascosbiccedd | i 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, ee | 
EMS WEEE. « ccccescccceocs 100.00) 102.84 
OO ERE | 102.94 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.041%%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.17 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.09 to 4.39 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $18.88, week be- 
fore $18. 88. Chicago—Last week $16.95, 
week before $16.95, 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 436, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15.8¢, 
clover seed at Toledo $16.50, and cott 
at New York 24c. Iowa elevator shell 
corn prices are about §89c, oats 37c. 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the third week 
in June were 3,529,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,740,000 bushels for the week 
before and 4,024,000 bushels for the same > 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in June were 62,000 bushels, as 
compared with 206,000 bushels the week 
before and 110,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the third ~ 
week in June were 2,055,000 bushels, as 
compared with 1,752,000 bushels the week 
before and 732,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 

EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the third week in June 
were 8,601,000 pounds, as compared with 
12,388,000 pounds the week before and 11,- 
818, 000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 11,320,000 
pounds for the third week in June as 
compared with 12,122,000 pounds the week 
before and 11,290,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 111 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 99 per 
cent for fat cattle, 93 per cent for sheep 
and 126 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for reé- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 



















































e TtHOGS 
— 
a jag ‘ 
a 
29] 26 
* $21 $e 
26| 2% 
meer. Oe awedas evnuen 86 
ee Se OO Ue vvdekuenien “ 93 
ee ae Oe Ge ve vcadadecede 79 
Mimy “32 ‘00. TE nc cccecccece | 104 
May 29 to June 4 ........ | 84 86) 108 
eee SS Ub UP Gack cccecens 99' 105) 104 
pee ee eee es | 985! 90; 206 
ces RRS | $9| 93) Ame 
ICATTLE 
ey 2 Oe © svevnndecnias , 111] 106 8 : 
May S00 BW cn ccicccsec. | 117; 112] 92 
ee Te Be ces catcoues 100} 109  . 
May 23 to 28 ...ccsccscee) 108) Te |. Se 
May 29 to: Semie'4 .. vesncs | 101; 100 Gs 
June 5 to % paadenenbdicl | 96) 101 91 
June 12 to oa 83 3 
June 19 to 80: 96) oF | 
May 1 to 130| 127) 
May 8 to 154) 153 6% 
May 15 to 143| 113 “4 
May 22 to 28 ony 91} 95) #865 
May 29 to June 4 ........ 105! 99 6 3 
PS Se pess.: | 92; 96] 740 
ee Oe 96 89 85 
ees kl eae {|  %3| 84| 93 
Mey lito 7 130 127] 99 
May 8 to 14 | 154, 158 95 
May 15 to 2 veeeee| 143] 113} 98 
meee SF 406 BO 6 ccchsncces | 91! 95) 
May 29 to June 4 ........ | 106) 991 
ee: Pee ee |} 92] $6 
See EE GPRD Dev ccancacts { 96; 89 16 
pS ES ees | %3| S84) 2a 





*Sheep and lamb recetpts are combined. ~ 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





JUNE 1 PIG SURVEY . 
X decrease of about 20 per cent in the 
number of sows farrowing in the eleven — 


corn belt states in the spring of 1925, — 
compared with the spring of 1924, is indi-— ; 
cated by a preliminary tabulation of the © 
June, 1925, pig survey. The survey- was | 
made as of June 1, by the Department of — 
Agriculture in co-operation with the Post. 


office Department thru, the rural carriers. 7 

The number ot pigs saved, however, if ~ 
indicated as only about 11 per cent less | 
this spring than last spring, due to the © 
larger number of pigs saved per litter, 
The weather during March and April this 
year was exceptionally favorable for — 
spring pigs. This condition, together with - 
the smaller number of sows to care for” 
and the increased value of hogs, resulted 
in an inerease of 11 per cent in the aver= 
age number of pigs saved per litter. 

The number of sows bred or to be bred | 
for fall farrowing in 1925, is reported as” 
about 98 per cent of the number that ac- 
tually farrowed in the fall of 1924. Pree 
vious surveys have shown that fall far=~ 
rowings have been from 20 to 25 per cent” 
less than the number reported bred. How= ~ 
ever, because of the very considerable im= ye 
provement in hog prices over this time, 
last year, it is probable that breeding im=~ 
tentions will be more nearly carried out] 
than they have been during the past three = 
years. ; 

The complete results of the survey for] 
the corn belt and the United States will: 
be issued about July 15. It is : 
that the complete tabulation of the 
belt returns may show some changes 
the above figures, but it is not exp 
that such changes will materially aff 
the situation as here shown. 
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Farmers, July 6 to 12 


“The following program is designed for 
belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by lowa 
ers. 
Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 








Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 




































money en 


ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

~ Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
&. M.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
| 31;31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
-P..m.; 1:25 p m. 

'. Chieago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
| Market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
' noon and 1:30 p. m. 
-* Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
yorecas 


t. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 
32:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

‘Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
"on the-hour and continuing for 15 min- 
' utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
* 11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
' and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
= the leading western markets, but with 
Special attention to St. Louis. 


/ ~- Music and Amusement Programs 


i - Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 


' gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
| Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
BE 8, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
| Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
ie 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
m., midnight revue; Saturday, 


Th, A 
Wednesday, 


484—Tuesday, 
9:00 p. m., 


6:30 
music; music; 
' Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
| day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
_™., patriotic program. 
} Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
Musical matinee every afternoon except 
| Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
| Wednesday and Friday. 
- Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
_ day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
| and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00, 
| Towa City,. WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
 $:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
© ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m. Musical pro- 

‘gram Monday evening at 8:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music at 

8:00 p. m., Mondays, Wednesdays and 
_ Fridays. 
' Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
» Gay, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 
' Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
| program, every evening but Wednesday 
" and. Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
> ™.; Tuesday, 8:00 p. m., Sophocles’ play 
*Blectra” with Margaret Anglin; Wednes- 
day, 7:30 p. m.; Friday, 7:30 p. m.; Satur- 
day, 7:00 p. m.; musical programs. 

“ Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
a ery hight except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
Noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, unday, 3:00 to 
| 4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
» matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 


Talks 


Chicago, WLS, 345—-Talks on farm top- 
| tes on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
_ evenings. 

' Ames, WOT, 270—11:10 a. m. Wednes- 
| @ay, talk by W. M. Jardine, secretary of 
} agriculture on agricultural problems. 

\ 
| We are wondering whether any of our 
‘subscribers would like to have some of 
the programs listed besides those regu- 
' farly found in our radio column. ‘There 
are many excellent programs broadcast 
from eastern stations that we could list 
' #f we thought our radio friends would 
' thereby be benefited. Let’s have your 
' experiences, addressed to the Radio Ed- 
' Stor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


a: 








a TAMA PLACES MOST BULLS 
"The firgt prize of $300 offered by Ar- 
' mour & Co., to the county Farm Bureau 
4 which made the most points in the bet- 
ter beef bulls campaign during the past 


ie year, has heen awarded to Tama county, 


' according to Rex Beresford of the animal 
"husbandry extension service, Iowa State 


_ College, who has been looking after the 
- Jowa contest. Page county won the .sec- 
fond prize of $200 and Boone county the 
' third prize of $100. 
' Im each case the money goes to the 
- Farm Bureau organization, which con- 
| @ucted the campaign in the county. Tama 
» county won with 730 points as against 375 
! points for Page county and 330 points for 
» Boone county. 

‘Van Buren county with 155 points and 
| Black Hawk county with 150 points also 
» did creditable work in the beef contest, 
' aecording to Mr. Beresford. There were 
» 328 fewer scrub bulls and 128 more pure- 
> bred in the five top counties this year 

than last, thus showing the educational 

effect of the contest. 
While no official announcement has 
_ been made, Armour & Co. has intimated 
_ the contest will be continued for another 


for the Corn Belt 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these 
ae RATE 8c PER WORD 222, NAME AND AppRass 








SCHEDULE OF RATES| 














No. Words No, Insertions 
1 | 2 3 4 
aD cisabew pasion wes -|$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
D:. asapeens%e iceeee 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
ee re 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
aD. cepyvee'y +soes 1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
Da outs0cbSeesreeee 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
Pi-tesevecege sé 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
D> svinwivge dae’ ea 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
De deve aewereness 2.16 | 4.82 | 6.48 | 8.64 
Oe wesiss dccvcccesecl Bae | 648 £ Oe | Bae 
29 Seaenensecnue 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
| A ere ee 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 











FARM LANDS 


BABY CHICKS 





NEBRASKA 
IMPROVED corn and alfalfa farms; from 
$75 to $150 per acre. Land investments 











that will make poe independent in five 
years, Write Larson, Realtor, 
Central City, Neb. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
AN OPPORTUNITY—Have a_ well im- 


proved stock farm of 960 acres in north- 
eastern South Dakota, with good build- 
ings and plenty of water. Will help stock 
place and take share of proceeds if rignt 
party with a little capital will go in with 
me. If you want one of the few chances 
of a lifetime, write M. R. Baskerviile, 
Watertown, South Dakota. 





No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


IT IS not difficult to invest wisely. It 
requires common sense and a willing- 
ness to accept a reasonable return. Sound 
bonds afford safety, marketability and 
reasonable return, James A. Cummins & 
Co., 702 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 

















WISCONSIN _ 





BEST White Leghorns chicks, 288 to 335 
egg lines, 100, $8; Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 100, $9: 
assorted chicks, 100, $7. Guaranteed live 
delivery, postpaid. Catalog free. Shinn 
Poultry Farm, Box 109, Greentop, Mo: 


SWEEPSTAKES winner American Royal. 

Tancred, Young White Leghorns, 250 
to 300 egg lines. State culled and in- 
spected. Chicks, $10, 100; $27, 300; $90, 
1,000. Guaranteed to live. Rucker’s Poul- 
try Farm, R. 29, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
SWEEPSTAKES winners National shows, 

Famous Firefly 288 egg line S. C. Reds, 
State culled and inspected. Chicks, $13, 
100; $33, 300. Mated by BE. H. Rucker, R. 
31, Ottumwa, Iowa. 














HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
ok MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—By owner, well improved 
farms acquired by foreclosure located in 
eastern North and South Dakota and 
western Minnesota. Write for list. John 
H. Larson, 115 South Fourth St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 











SPECIAL sale ‘on pedigreed Collie pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed, A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 





nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66 
PEDIGREED Collie puppies cheap. Ten 
weeks old, Farm raised. Perfectly 


marked sable and white. Bruce Yeager, 


Route 1, Batavia, Iowa. 


FOXES WANTED 
WANTED—Young Red Foxes. Will pay 
$5 each and express charges, any num- 
ber. Ross Brown, Eastaboya, Ala. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA farmers make more money 

on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantly. Dairying, hogs and_ poultry 
make good returns; staple varieties of 
fruits yield dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these means a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
looking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 
growing seasons; wonderful roads; excel- 
lent schools. Co-operative marketing as- 
sociations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cut- 
ting out high labor costs, insures success. 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request, 
*. L. Seagraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

COLORADO 

WE have six good choice farms for sale, 

come improvements, all fenced, with 
growing crops, reasonable terms to farmer 
who will move on place and make it their 
home; crop prospects very good; you can 























make no mistake by investigating. For 
particulars write. The Farmers State 
Bank, Otis, Colorado. 





IOWA 


-plow you use. 


LIVE STOCK 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
NINE husky, choice bulls, nineteen to ten 
months old. Blackcap, Blackbird, 
Queenmother families. Farmers’ prices. 
bk. Brothersen & Son, Victor, Iowa, 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven 

weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


MACHINERY 


FARMERS have trouble with gang plows 

four horses aberast. Buy a straight 
draft equalizer; put your horses straight 
in the traces. Write what make of gang 
We send information and 
testimonials from farmers who use them 
and you will say, “I want one.” Better 
Plows, Inc., Beaver Crossing, Neb. 
FORDSON owners, attention. Our Daily’s 

governor sent on ten days’ trial for 
only $6, postpaid. Guaranteed in every 
way or money back. Give Fordson num- 
ber. Fruth & Yetter Co., Holgate, O. 


FOR SALE—25-50 Twin City tractor and 
36-58 Case separator. Will trade for 

smaller rig or livestoek. Carsten Frank, 

Stockton, Iowa. 

RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 

tachment. Free catalog, showing pictures 

of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY REMEDIES 

A FORTUNE in turkeys properly man- 

aged. Hundreds of testimonials say. we 
have the only known cure for blackhead 
and liver troubles; 24 capsules and feed 
formula $1, $3.50, 100. Turkey Herbs 
ed Co., 816 South Main, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 















































170 acre farm in 
three miles from 
I need some cash 
J. Be 


FOR SALE by owner, 
Butler county, Iowa, 
town; well improved. 
and will sacrifice at $165 per acre, 
Chamberlain, Fort Pierre, S. D. 
FARM for sale—Improved 160-acre farm 
located five miles from Pomeroy, Iowa, 
within one mile of two Swedish churches; 
one mile off graveled road. Best of soil 








and well drained. Write or see E. A. 
Rude, R. F. D. ® Pocahontas, Iowa, 
FOR SALE—Two Grinnell houses; also 


two 160 acre farms, Poweshiek county. 
Write owner, Wm. J. Hays, Grinnell, Ia. 
MY SEVERAL good Iowa farms, $75 to 

$125; terms. Box 337, Elma, Iowa. 


MINNESOTA 

EXCHANGE your farm for improved city 

real estate in Duluth, Minneapolis or 

St. Paul, Minn. Get a property that is 

bringing you in an income every month, 

Beeth Realty Company, Sellwood Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn. 














MISSOURI 

SOUTHEAST Missouri land, virgin soil, 

bumper crops. Improved farms, rea- 
sonable prices, 10 per cent cash, balance 
like rent. Cut-over, no cash down, no 
interest four years, then, 33 years on gov- 
ernment amortization plan. Free map 
and circular containing letters and state- 
ments from 46 purchasers. Dept. 2, Him- 
melberger-Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
SELL or lease cheap. Might divide. 10,- 
000 acre ranch, woven wire fence, Ore- 








gon county, Mo. 300 acres cultivated. 
Several houses. Good grass, well wa- 
tered. J, W. Smith, Fremont, Mo. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


& FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
803 Equitable 





BAIR 
patents and trade-marks. 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 











PULLETS and _ cockerels, White and 
Barred Rocks, from good layers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. Ellis Abell, 


Hampton, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS—Don’t buy until you get 
our new low July prices. Chicks from 
high-producing, disease-free flocks.  Fif- 
teen varieties. 100 per cent live delivery 
guaranteed. Member of the International 
and Iowa Baby Chick Associations. Re- 
member, get our prices now. We pay the 
parcel post. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 
DELLNER purebred chicks; White and 
Brown Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas, $9; 
White and Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
White Wyandottes, $11; Buff Orpingtons, 
$12 per hundred, postpaid. 100 per cent 
live delivery. Dellner Hatchery, Box WF, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
TOLUCA chicks. Serum treated. Pure- 
bred, best and cheapest. Located on 
main line railway. We guarantee chicks 














to arrive 100 per cent good condition or 
money back. Fifteen varieties. 
alog giving care chicks. 
ery, Toluca, Il. 


Free cat- 
Toluca Hatch- 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7 per 

bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 90 
per cent pure, $5.50 per bushel; track 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
dia, Kan. 














STORED-GRAIN PESTS 

Towa suffers a heavy loss each year 
from weevils, grain moths, meal worms 
and other insects injurious to stored 
grain. Great care should be exercised in 
storing new crops of grain and all grain 
bins and granaries should be carefuny 
and thoroly cleaned before harvest. A 
mere handful of old grain in the bin is 
sufficient to support stored-grain insects 
to infest the new crop. Cleaning out the 
bin several days before harvest may save 
many dollars of damage from these pests. 

The granary should be thoroly cleaned 
and all grain removed from nooks, cor- 
ners, between walls or wherever grain 
may lodge. Make a special effort to re- 
move the old grain and chaff. If it is 
necessary to put new gratn on top of old 
grain, examine the old grain carefully, 
and if beetles or weevils are found, treat 
the old grain before putting in the new. 
It is much easier to control these insects 
by keeping them out of the new crop than 
to kill them after they are distributed 
thruout the bin. 

A bin containing grain to be treated for 
grain beetle or grain weevil control, must 
be gone over carefully and made air tight 
before treatment starts. Estimate the 
contents of the bin and secure one pound 
of carbon bisulfide for each one hundred 
bushels of grain. 

If the grain does not exceed four feet 
in depth, the carbon bisulfide may be 
placed in shallow pans on top of the 
grain, It evaporates and fumes penetrate 
and kill to a depth of four feet. For 
greater depths it is necessary to put the 
carbon bisulfide deeper. This can be 
done by pushing a gas pipe to the de- 


sired length and pouring in the carbon 
bisulfide. 
After the carbon bisulfide has been 


placed in shallow pans or down gas pipes 
for six feet areas of the bin, close the 
entrance tightly and leave for at least 
twenty-four hours. Fumigation should 
not be undertaken when the temperature 
is less than 70 to 75 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and a day should be chosen when there 
is little wind stirring.—Can J. Drake. 





BENTON COUNTY, IOWA, SOILS 
SURVEYED 


A report of the soil survey of Benton 
county, Iowa, conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
lowa agricultural experiment station, has 
recently been published by the depart- 
ment and may now be had free upon re- 
quest. 

The report gives detailed information 
concerning the numerous soil types found, 
and discusses more briefly the topography 
and drainage, roads and other transpor- 
tation facilities, markets, climate and ag- 
riculture of the county. 

The agriculture of the county is a com- 
bination of grain growing and livestock 
farming. Corn and oats are the chief 
grain crops, while hog production ranks 
first in the stock raising industry. Altho 
little attention has thus far been given to 
systematic crop rotation, there is a grow- 
ing interest in the practice. The climate 
is conducive to good yields and crop fail- 
ures are rare. 

The report is a source of valuable data 
relative to the various soil types of the 
county, and is of interest not only to the 
local farmers but to others, including the 
state officials investigating soil and crop 
problems. The report contains a large 
map in colors showing the location of the 
different kinds of soil thruout the county. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
free as long as the supply lasts, from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. . 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
Sept. 29—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 6—Dubes &'Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—L. C. Oloff & Son, Ireton, Iowa, 
and R. H. Gambel & Sons, Hawarden, 
Iowa; sale at Sioux City. 
DUROCS 
Sept. 21—Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 12~-—-Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ta. 
Oct. 14—F. L. -Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
Oct. 14—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Towa. 
Oct. 19—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia, 
Jan. 27—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
Jan. 28—Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. , 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 15—Fred Sievers, Audubon, Iowa. 
Sept. 283—Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Oct. 6—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—D. E. Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 183—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
Oct. 15—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Lowa. 
Oct. 16—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa, 
Oct. 17—Dr. C. C. Franks, Grimes, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—Geo. Gruber, Farragut, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Helgens Bros., Monticello, lowa. 
Oct. 283—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—H. A .Wessells, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
Oct. 283—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa. 
Nov. 7—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 
Jan, 19—D. E. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—R. C. Henry,, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 18—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Lowa. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
Feb. 8—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
Feb. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 11—Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—H. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 
Iowa. . 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Aug. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Aug. 21—Messerschmidt, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Aug. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Lowa; sale 
in New Sharon. 
Sept. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Ia.; sale 
in New Sharon. 
Aug. 25—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa: 
Oct. 14A—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, lowa. 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—LErnst Bros.. Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
Nov. 5—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa, 
Feb. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—Holtz & Hopp, Avoca, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 21—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ta. 
Nov. 4—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
Towa. 
Feb. 27—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 
TAMWORTHS 
Sept. 9—J. J. Newlin, Grimes, fowa. 
Nov. 2—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes ia or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be {nserted if 
— as late as Monday morning of the week of 
asue 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa, 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
JAMES I. HOAG, Office Address, 1101 
Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 








Field Notes 


ERNST BROS.’ SPOTTED SALE 

Messrs. W. & J. N. Ernst, of Marcus, 
lowa, owners of the Iowa champion boar, 
Pathfinder'’s Surprise, are one of the few 
Who will hold a public bred sow sale 
this summer. They have set August 19 
for their Spotted Poland China sale and 
will offer thirty bred sows and gilts, a 
half dozen open fall gilts and a few real 
top fall boars. As information for some 
who may not be apprised of the facts we 
mention that for the past two years sows 
bred to Pathfinder’s Surprise have out- 
Sold those bred to any other boar of the 
breed, world’s champions included, In 
the year 1925. their average on bred sows 
was $99.97, and every sow was bred by 
this firm. Watch later issues for partic- 
ulars concerning their August sale.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


GAST’S SPOTTED POLANDS 
J. E. Gast, Le Claire, Iowa, has a fine 
lot of Spotted Poland pigs this spring. 
hey are by Y.’s English Star, the second 
Prize aged boar at the 1924 National 
Swine Show; G.’s Royal Prince, the sec- 
ond prize junior yearling boar in the 
Same show, and G.’s Improver, a good 
young boar. This is one of the good lots 
of pigs to be seen this spring. Mr. Gast 








will probably be out at a number of the 
fairs this fall.—Advertising Notice. 


OLOFF-GAMBLE JOINT SHORTHORN 
SALE 


Messrs. L. C. Oloff & Son, Treton, Iowa, 
and R. H. Gambel & Sons, Hawarden, 
Iowa, have claimed October 7 for a joint 
Shorthorn sale of Scotch cattle. Sale to 
take place at Sioux City, Iowa. It will 
include the entire show herd of Messrs. 
Oloff, among which is Lady Buttercup, 
the junior champion female at Des 
Moinc ' st fall. Messrs. Gambel's Lin- 
wood herd is headed by Linwood Callant, 
a double-bred Avondale of extraordinary 
scale and merit and whose sons topped 
the March sale at Sioux City, 1925. Their 
portion of the offering will be by Lan- 
wood Callant. The Elm Lawn herd of 
Messrs. Oloff is headed by Avon’s Model 
and Gainford Royalist, sires of the win- 
ners of a year ago, and the show herd 
that will be out this year, and the major 
portion of their part of the offering. It 
will be a sale for all who wish better 
Shorthorns to keep in mind.—Advertising 
Notice. 

OLD ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES 

Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, Iowa, is rais- 
ing seventy Yorkshire pigs this spring. 
They are coming along in fine shape. 
One will also find on the farm a dandy 
lot of fall gilts, all open. These will make 
great sows to breed for next spring pigs. 
Mr. Zahs always sells privately, and is 
pricing this stock very reasonably. Some 
Old English Shepherd puppies are also 
for sale. These are fine pups and are 
natural heelers. Write for information, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

PENCE & DREW’S DUROCS 

Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa, are 
raising over 200 pigs this spring, and 
they certainly are good. They are all by 
Fireflame, a senior yearling boar by Waéld- 
fire. All of these pigs are of even type 
thruout and the kind we like to see. Fire- 
flame has certainly proved himself to be 
a great breeding boar. He is also a show 
boar; was second prize boar in his class 
at Des Moines last fall, and this fall it 
will take one very good boar to beat him. 
These men are selling Fireflame Juniors 
on September 21. Look this herd up at 
bs state fair this fall.—Advertisng No- 
tice. 





Recent Public Sales 


H. P. WILKINSON ANGUS SALE 
BRINGS TOP PRICES 

The annual spring sale of Angus cattle 
from the H. P. Wilkinson herd, Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, held June 16, was well at- 
tended and resulted in an average of over 
$160 per head, with two top prices above 
$1,000. The strongest competition for the 
tops was from outside the state, Mr. W. 
A. MeMullen, of Loretta, Pa., being the 
buyer of the two top heifers at $1,010 and 
$1,015, respectively. These heifers were 
both bred .and raised on the Wilkinson 
farm, and belonged to the popular Elba 
branch of the Trojan Erica family. One 
was sired by Elate 2d and the other by 
Milburn 4th, the well known Wilkinson 
herd bulls. Outside of these two heifers, 
many of the other females sold at bar- 
gain prices, and about half of them were 
sold in bunches. These sold cheap. The 
other eighteen females made an average 
of $221.70, and the ten bulls averaged 
$169. Following is a list of sales at $100 
and over: 

FEMALES 


Blackeap of Q 2d, Aug., ’17; W. A. 
McMullen, Loretta, Pa.........e0. $ 225 
Blackcap Lass, May, ‘22 (and 'b. c.); 
fi. Brotherson & Son, Victor, Iowa 120 
Blackeap H. 25th, Jan., '22; Jno. 


Brown, Rosehill, Ilowa.......ceccee 120 
Blackeap 125th (and b. c.); Wm. 

ME gon dehi vescnnensbneddavaine 130 
Blackcap of C. L.° 9th, Nov., °'18; 

ee BIRO oc cnncnaccdccbeatuecusa 105 


Elmland Blackeap 5th, March, ’23; 
Chas. Kitzman, Webster, Iowa.... 145 
Blackbird 8d of A. V., Sept., °19; 





Seline Bros., Stanhope, Iowa.... 120 
Elmland Elba 5th, "May, '24; W. A. 
DE, vc eb bd acbadtekmasawesdwans 1,010 
Mimland Elba 6th, Aug., °24; W. A. 
MeMull Oe 1,015 
Eppy M. 2d, July, 19; Wm. Meyer. 100 
Mspa, May, °20; Seline Bros... 105 
green Edenwold, Jan., ’20 (and 
3s W. A. Memallem .ccccceces 200 
Elmland Kona, May, '14; Earl Kes- 
ber, Creston, BOWE. cecccscscscvesas 105 
Bisa’ Belle, April, '20 (and calf); W. 
Fig PROM oe ccceccancéevaecaceds 165 
BULLS 


Elmland Buster 2d, July, ’24; W. 





gO errr errr rere re 240 
Elmiand Blackeap Bob, April, 3; 

tated McCaw & Son, Pre ,emption, 

UN ccc hcncet enn cae ae Cu sAnAnaue 265 
Elmland Bon, March,. 24; Kramer, 

DAMerott, TOM . ncscverichvwdeene 125 
Elmiand Baken, May, ’24; P. S. Wil- 

helmi, Bancroft, Iowa ......e-eeeee 105 


Elmland Blackcap Bender, April, 
S. J. Swindell, a flowa 165 


Elmland Elbul, Oct., ’23; W. J. Shu- 
man, Newton, SMGGIN fice Aes ‘ 125 

Elmland Eliner, May, ’°23; Chas. 
Pryor, Panora, JOWR ..ccsccccesces 140 

Elmland Exploit, May, ’24; Fred 
Murphy, Malcolm, Iowa..........- 165 


Elmland Evergreen Ebb, May, '23; 
McCall & Koehler, Winterset, Ia. 200 
Elmland Bar, Jan., °’24; Leonard 


Parkins, Winterset, Iowa........ 160 
Bull calf (extra), Carl Larson, De 
GK, TAR. 6 chkecsnsencbtuwaaeeanan 100 





RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 months old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lewa 








YORKSHIRES 


Workeshire Boars for summer and 
Some Good fall breeding, also gilts any and 
Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zabs, Jr.,.Riverside, Ia. 











Safety First! 


O be sure of satisfactory 
results when your herd 











and virus made from Hardy 
Northern hogs will serve this 


Call Your Local Veterinarian 





Whole Blood—Clear 
Concentrated Clear 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum. 
Hog Cholera Virus 











Sioux Falls Serum 


Made exclusively from 
and for Hardy Northern 


Sioux Falls Serum Co., 








SHORKRTHORNS. 


PRR eee 


Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12 to 16 
Good rugged bulis of 
lines, sired by 





best type and blood 


miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 











Good Shorthorns of Distinguished Breeding 


. More than that they are excellent milkers, 
A few young bulls for sale.—We also maintain a 
firat class flock of Sbhropshires. 

DOHERTY BROS. . 


_ POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthern 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall. 


Rock Valley, fa. 





8S. Gadson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, la. 











Morningside Holsteins 


son of the 57 Ib. 
Can also spare a few 


Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. 





HEREFORDS. 


(PPL LLL LPL 


HEREFORD STEERS 


EDGAR SEDORE, 
DUROCG JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON & 

®ac County, Kiron. lowa. 





FORSALE. 


Ottumwa, lewa 
















TAMWORTHS 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAM W ORTHS bs 

Home of many champions, We 

row them oy. the hundred. 
None better. Circulars ef win 


ners ready. Farmers 
3. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, iiinole 


Tamworth Boars. 


Bred sows all sold. We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune and priced 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- ~ 
sults are obtained. A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, 4 


Tomahawk Tamworths | 


We sell boars serviceable age—sows, gilts, spring 
pigs, all siréd by Rose Hill Larry. Come to Sale 
September 9th on Iowa Primary No. 7, neat 
Jobaston Station. J. J. Newlin, R. 1, Grimes, Ia, 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts - 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 
seven times Junior Champion Boar. Junter 
yearling Herd Boar for sale at an attractive 
price. FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowe 


SPOTPED POLAND-CHINAS. 


SPOTTED SOW Send us your order fer 

a yearling sow bred te 

Marvester Boy for summer or fall farrow. Also 

daughters of Marvester Boy bred to The Am- 

chor and Eng. Typefinder. We will keep them 
a safe in pig. Come or write for prices. 

D>. V. Crawford & Sons, EKariham, ta. 


Brod Sows and Gilts, 
0 S 0 al From large litters 
a . oes by 


Guarantee with pig and mi. Fm 
mm une. ®. mM. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa. 























iif 





ow Booking Orders Fo 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA PIGS 


for July delivery of Feb. and March farrow; 
have a few fall boarse—one a real show hog. All 
by Kanger’s Kainbow, the best breeding 
Spott Ranger sired. Wm. 0. Notz, Creston, 


SPOTTED BRED SOWS 


Tried sows and fall gilts bred to Atta Bey 
Surprise for September farrow. Immane and 
erioos to sell. Also some good boar 
Ff. H. HOPP & SON, Minden, lowa 


POLAND-.CH anaes ae NAS 


eee as 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of chotce gtits bred for May lt- 
ters. Few duein early June. Write 
M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, 10WA 


POLAND PIGS. 


Spring boars that are show prospects 
now ready to ship. Priced reasonable, 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F.D. 3, Tama, la. 











_HAMPSHIRES 


Glits all sold, Fall boars 
are now ready. Good 
breeding. Prices right. 


H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 


CHESTER W HITES | 


Chester White > Sows 


And gilts bred for June, Aug. or Sept. farrow. Spri 
pigs in unrelated pairs and trios. Best of quality 
breeding. Write for description and prices, Sal 
faction guaranteed. McMINLEYWY BROS. & 
SONS, Melrose, lowa. 




















x HORSES. 


AAD 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestm 
roans, sorrels and bays Percherons, blacks 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Holbert varms, Greeley, Ia. 





Pe ee ee JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years oid The big type 
th lots of bone. Not high tn price. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lows 


SHEP. 








een 


ord, Hamp- 
For Sale: be dg Shropsh 


Southdown an 
Rambouillet rams andewes. Show 
flocks for the 1925 State Fairs, Address: 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM, 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 














Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will doit. Write for literature 
list of breeders. 


The Amertese & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
ENLA,. OHIO. 


_ AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
S18 Wailmut St., Kansas City, Me. 


Bend me your $40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mall man when it arrives. 


ae 
R. E. MILLER | 


Live Steck Auctioneer 
Blanchard - lewa 
































ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Balls of serviceable ages for sale. 
duals ef popular breeding at $100.00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. 8S. AUSTIN, 














Lives 
W.G.KR Hone 
ss Marl 





Please mention Wallaces’ ; 
when writing advertisers. 
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Wallaces DPRVURING 1923, 1924 and to-date 


for 1925 Wallaces’ Farmer 


F armer as carried more commercial adver- 


tising than any other lowa Farm Paper. 
# ea d S Our present leadership is much more 
pronounced than a year ago, which is 


indicative of the value manufacturers 
All lowa place upon Wallaces’ Farmer and the 
class of farm folks it reaches. Only 
three farm papers in the whole United 


F arm States carries as great a volume of com- 
P mercial advertising. 


No farm paper published has been more care- 
ful in the advertising it has accepted, than 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We have refused thousands 
of dollars in advertising, as a protection to our 
subscribers against frauds and merchandise of 
questionable value. 


You can deal safely with the manufacturers 
who use Wallaces’ Farmer. They are reliable 
business concerns who offer meritable products 
and commodities for practical service on the farm. 
Our advertising columns tell you what is best and 
where to buy it. We bring the best class of farm 
folks in touch with the products of the best class 
of manufacturers. In so doing, we feel that we 
are rendering all parties to the transaction a real 
service. If you do not find the products you wish 
to buy now advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write 
us and we will be glad to give you names of reliable 
firms from whom you can make the purchase. 





The better a product is, the quicker you will 
see it advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer 


Western Representative LACES FARMED Eastern Representative 
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